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Opening of the New Building 
Cc 
Tuesday, gth November, 1965 


Her Majesty the Queen Mother once again favoured College with 
her very gracious presence on the occasion of the official opening 
of the New Building. A fanfare composed by Sir Arthur Bliss, 
Master of the Queen’s Musick, heralded Her Majesty’s entry to 
the Recital Hall. 


The Director welcomed Her Majesty: 


May Ir PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

We are gathered here today to welcome you once again to the College. 
This is the twelfth consecutive year in which, as our President, you have 
been graciously pleased to honour us, and it is deeply appreciated by us all. 

This is a very special occasion in the history of the College, for it 
marks the culmination of many years’ careful planning and fund raising. 
Your Majesty may recall that it is now twenty-seven years since the idea 
of an Extension to the College was first thought of by Sir George Dyson 
and it was in 1956 that Sir Ernest Bullock initiated plans for this Extension 
to the College. The Fund was opened in 1959 with a target of £150,000; 
this was raised subsequently to £200,000 and £250,000. 

It is with great pleasure and relief that I can announce to Your 
Majesty that our target has today been reached and the Fund now stands 
at £252,774 15s. Id. It is not possible to mention by name any of the 
benefactors who have so generously given to the Fund for the list is so 
large it would be necessary to keep Your Majesty here until midnight. 

The College will ever be grateful to the Government, many Founda- 
tions and Charitable Trusts for their friendship and generosity. 

It is with pride, however, that I report to you that one of the most 
remarkable features of the campaign has been the response from past 
and present students, professors and administrative staff of the College. 
It is this special loyalty and generosity which has made the College what 
it is and gives us courage to believe that with our New Building and 
modern facilities we may continue to maintain and develop the Art of 
Music so admirably begun by our illustrious predecessors. 

May it now please Your Majesty to declare the building open. 


Her Majesty then replied: 


[am very happy to be here this afternoon, to open the new extension 
to the Royal College of Music. 

Because of my long association with the College, | am able, on this 
memorable day in its history, to share the pride of all those who have 
worked so untiringly to bring this new building into being. 

It has taken many years to fulfil the hopes for expansion— first formed 
in 1938—which we see realised today. This is an achievement which will 
be remembered with gratitude by present and future generations, whose 
studies will benefit by the facilities of this building, which has been planned 
to embody all that is modern and convenient in design. 

I know that none of this would have been possible without the 
generosity of many benefactors, and it is indeed wonderful that your 
target has not only been reached, but exceeded. I am so pleased, also, 
to know that a large number of the teaching and practice rooms will bear 








the names of their donors, thus ensuring that their benefactions will go 
down to posterity. 

Many thousands of gifted musicians have studied in this College, 
their talents have been nurtured and polished, and they have made their 
mark in the world as composers, performers and teachers. Today there 
is a growing need for a very high standard of musicianship. Gone are 
the days when the timid performer in a Victorian drawing-room would 
receive applause for her trembling efforts. 

It is my hope and belief that the Royal College of Music, which has 
served music with such devotion and distinction since its establishment, 
will continue to instruct and inspire young people in that magic art, which 
so enhances and enriches our lives. 

An now I have great pleasure in declaring open this new building. 


Her Majesty then presented medals and unveiled a plaque commemo- 
rating the occasion; listened to choral music sung by a selected choir most 
effectively conducted by John Churchill; toured thoroughly the new 
accommodation now provided; and finally took tea in the Concert Hall, 
having spent almost two hours within our portals on this most welcome 
visit. During Her Majesty’s tour of the New Building, those who re- 
mained in the Recital Hall were entertained for an hour or so by senior 
distinguished College students. 

This was not only an historic occasion, but also most pleasant socially ; 
some 250 invited guests appreciated the significance and interest shown 
by the Queen Mother’s presence, and enjoyed the excellent tea provided 
for all to share-——a most welcome innovation. 

EDWIN BENBOW 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING 
by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 


Tuesday, November 9, 1965 at 3 p.m. 


FANFARE Arthur Bliss 
Conductor Ernest Hall 


UNVEILING OF THE PLAQUE BY THE PRESIDENT 


Presentation of the Medals 


A SHORT PROGRAMME OF ROYAL Music by the Special Choir 


(a) Country Girls NG «ee, 2 ee ee s 

(aneand Concord f (Gloriana Dances) Benjamin Britten 
(c) Inheritance Herbert Howells 
(d) Hard by a crystal fountain Thomas Morley 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


Conductor John Churchill 
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RECITAL 
To take place while Her Majesty is inspecting the New Building 
Two PIECES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO: 
(a) Guitarre Moszkowski-Flesch 
(b) Praeludium and Allegro Pugnani-Kreisler 
Michael Davis 
(Tagore Gold Medallist and Stoutzker Prizewinner) 
Accompanist lan Brown 


Five SONGS FOR BARITONE AND PIANO: 


(a) Song of Momus to Mars Boyce 
(b) Silent Worship (Ptolemy) Handel 
(c) Come, let’s be merry arr, Lane Wilson 
(d) Linden Lea Vaughan Williams 
(e) Captain Stratton’s Fancy Warlock 


Thomas Allen 
Accompanist Gayle Haines 


RuApsopy No. | FOR CELLO AND PIANO Bartok 
Charles Tunnell (Queen's Prizewinner, 1965) 
Susan Tunnell 


INTERVAL 


THREE PIECES FOR PIANO: 
(a) Poissons d’or (Images, Book II) 
(b) La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune 
(Preludes, Book II) 
(c) Toccata in D minor Prokofiev 
Hilary Macnamara 
(Chappell Gold Medallist and Peter Morrison Prizewinner) 


Debussy 


R.CG.M. Union Report 


The main event of the Autumn Term was the Annual General Meeting on 
November 16, held in the Donaldson Room. It happened to coincide 
with the very cold day when the heating in College failed, which did not 
help proceedings. The usual order of events was reversed because the 
Director was unable to be present at the beginning of the Meeting, so the 
wine and cheese were served first and that helped to warm us up. It was 
only a moderate-sized gathering but it was nice to see many members who 
had not been to College for some time and after some friendly conversation 
and the arrival of the Director and the Registrar, we turned to the brief 
agenda of business. 

Two members of Committee retired after their six years, Miss Thea 
King and Mr John Stainer, and to replace them three nominations had 
been made, necessitating a ballot, and this resulted in the election of Mr 
Geoffrey Shaw and Miss Millicent Silver. Since Dr Lloyd Webber left to 
take up another appointment outside the College, he has asked to be 
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relieved from the post of Honorary Auditor: we are most grateful for the 
time he has devoted to the Accounts each year, in partnership with Mr 
Edwin Benbow, for a number of years, and are sorry to lose him. Dr 
Philip Wilkinson has expressed his willingness to fill the gap and so he 
was duly elected to carry on with Mr Benbow, for which we thank him. 

Quite early in the term, the other event in which the Union had a share 
was the Dinner on October 6. This was served in the Concert Hall which 
was well-filled, and amongst the members of Council, old students and 
friends it was a great pleasure to have Sir Ernest and Lady Bullock with 
us. Lady Margaret Douglas-Home made the speech of the evening with 
a sparkling mixture of charm, humour and seriousness which was a great 
delight. 

We welcome several of the new Professors to membership of the 
Union and hope that the rest will soon follow suit. 


PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Secretary 


R.C.M. Students’ Association 


REPORT OF OUR ACTIVITIES DURING THE AUTUMN TERM, 
1965 


The first term of our academic year has shown a varied selection of 
activities for the Students’ Association, some of which have been based 
on the events and plans in the 1964-65 academic year, some of which are 
quite new. It would seem apt to say that during the past three months, 
the Students’ Association has in fact entered a new era. 

Undoubtedly the most important musical event of the term was the 
Students’ Choral Concert which took place on Wednesday, November 3. 
Under the direction of Charles Greenwell a large choir and orchestra of 
75 players were brought together to perform Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and Samuel Barber's ‘Prayers of Kierkegaard’. As there were reports in 
the newspapers and letters received afterwards, including one from Samuel 
Barber, I need say little, except that Charles Greenwell gave the College 
an evening which we hope will be remembered for a long time. 

The Wind Ensemble, under the direction of Malcolm Smith, have 
given two good concerts this term. The Contemporary Music Society, 
under the organisation of Richard R. Austin is flourishing; they have 
given two enterprising concerts this term; the demand to perform modern 
music is so great that the programmes for the four concerts planned for 
next term have already been completed. The New Polyphonic Choir and 
Orchestra, under the direction of Michael Lankester, gave a concert which 
included Vivaldi’s ‘Gloria’, Britten’s ‘Hymn to St Cecelia’, and culminated 
with a lively rendering of Handel’s ‘Zadok the Priest’. This Choir 
becomes more competent as time goes on. Also under the organisation 
of Michael Lankester, this year the Students’ Association for the first time 
arranged the Christmas Concert. The concert was built around Britten’s 
‘Ceremony of Carols’, but included several baritone solos, some harp 
solos, Christmas readings and carols, which were enjoyed by the choir and 
audience. 

Charles Greenwell has also collected an enthusiastic group of students 
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to perform military music, and on the last day of term the spellbound and 
amused instrumentalists assembled on the Concert Hall platform to give 
an excellent performance of music ranging from arrangements of folk 
songs by Ralph Vaughan-Williams to Hindemith’s “Symphony in Bb’. 
The audience were as excited as those on the platform—it is not often 
that students demand an encore, but they did and, what is more, they got 
it! As Charles is leaving the College, it seemed to be the most appropriate 
‘send-off’. 

The Students’ Association not only arranged concerts within the 
College, but during the term, several students performed chamber music, 
some for elderly, disabled and handicapped folk, and others for our fellow 
students at the Royal Academy of Art. 

Our sporting activities have not been very great this term; the football 
team played Trinity College of Music and Imperial College, but lost both 
matches. Unfortunately, owing to lack of accommodation, we have also 
had no table-tennis this term. 

The Drama Society have not yet produced anything this year, but 
will be performing three one-act plays early in May. However, early on 
during the term, several students, including many in their first year, 
took part in a poetry reading. There seems to be a big demand for this 
type of activity. 

Our social activities have been widely expanded this term. We have 
had no less than four parties, beginning with one for the new students, 
which gave all concerned the opportunity to meet. Each party has been 
a success in its own way, but the Christmas party was an outstanding 
success: we took the opportunity to give the Canteen a more festive 
appearance, including two Christmas trees, balloons and other colourful 
items. We even had a large cake! Everyone enjoyed the short cabaret, 
followed by some rather strenuous games to win the prizes. 

Our principal social event of the year is always the Christmas Ball, 
held this year at the Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, on November 29. 
There were 140 guests who, we are sure, spent an evening which they will 
remember for a long time. David Ross gave a lot of time and thought 
to this function, the decor was superb, we enjoyed a splendid dinner, and 
could not have wished for a more perfect evening. 

Lastly, we have had two extremely lively General Meetings this term, 
at which we have made two important decisions concerning our future. 
First of all, within the College for the first time, we hope to produce our 
own student newspaper, called ‘The Stave’. Ervin Dérschler, a first-year 
student, has already drawn together his committee and a team of en- 
thusiastic reporters and it is hoped that the first edition will be out by the 
middle of February. Our second enterprise for the future is to become 
members of the National Union of Students as we feel that this will help 
to strengthen and give more life to an already small, but active, com- 
munity which we hope will become a lasting part of the College life. 

Next term, David Fanshawe will also be showing some films and 
speaking on filming and some of the aspects connected with this industry. 
We have many things planned for the future and hope to put as many of 
these into practice as we can; all this depends on the liaison between the 
students and their committee, and the committee and the administration. 

I hope that 1966 will bring a continuation of work by a lively College 
of students to form an Association that will look far into the great future. 


CAROL DANIEL, Secretary 
December 1965. 








The Stave 





























In the previous issue of the Royal College of Music Magazine Miss 
Diana McVeagh, who was then editor, suggested that there should be in 
existence ‘a broadsheet, topical and ephemeral’, to be produced fort- 
nightly by students for students. 

I am happy to report that this suggestion is becoming a reality. 
lor some time during last term a body of students have been meeting 
once a week and formulating a plan for just such a broadsheet or news- 
paper. This newspaper is to be called ‘The Stave’. It will be issued 
fortnightly at a cost of 3d, the first issue to appear in the middle of the 
Spring Term 1966. The editor is Mr Ervin Dorschler, first year graduate 
student, with a keen and enthusiastic team of sub-editors, all present 
students, in his charge. 

We have been encouraged by the interest taken in this newspaper by 
the whole of the administrative staff of the Royal College of Music and 
also by the R.C.M. Union and other very helpful bodies. All this help 
and encouragement will, however, be in vain, without the fullest co- 
operation from the students for whom the paper is produced. 

One of the main purposes of the ‘Stave’ is to promote closer liaison 
with the other London musical institutions by publishing details of their 
events etc, This is highly desirable. There will be articles by many 
distinguished people, a ‘What's On’ column, concert reviews and college 
news. The editorial board would welcome any suggestions relating to 
the contents of the ‘Stave’. 

PHILIp TAYLOR, Assistant Editor 


Students’ Association Choral Concert 
in aid of the New Building Fund 
Wednesday November 3 1965 
Soloists: 
Soprano Angela Beale 
Mezzo-Soprano June Wilson 
Tenor Gerald English 
Baritone Ranken Bushby 
Conductor Charles Greenwell 
Assistant Chorus Master Michael Lankester 
Leader of the Orchestra Michael Davis 
Students’ Association Choir and Orchestra 
National Anthem Elgar 
Stabat Mater Rossini 


Prayers of Kierkegaard 





Samuel Barber 





STUDENTS* ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRA 


First Violins Second Violins Violas 
Helen Browne Beverly Ballinger Eileen Englebrecht 
Michael Davis (Leader) Donna Chapman Gunna Westrup 
Josephine Hearn Myrna Fleet Judith Swan 
Rosemary Hickmott Veronica Germains Marion Brough 
Susan Johnson Andrew Jones Ingrid Altnan 
David Pugh Richard Kirkland Ann Steynor 
John Reid Julian Pike Kathleen Fanning 
Stephen Rowlinson Clare Pockney Jennifer Roderick 
Elizabeth Stalker Catherine Mackeson David Cox 
Judy Williams Jeffrey Plenty Stuart Green 
David Woodcock Yvonne Wooldridge 

Anne Wilcock Piano 

a Roger Haines 
Cello Double Basses ; 

Jane Hyland Rodney Slatford Harp 
Angela Hardie _ Sally Rowe Janet Evans 
Catherine Finnis Adrian Biggs 
Wendy Goodman Kevin Yorath Oboes and Cor Anglais 
Lewis Tomlin Geof B 
Ann Barber - = ope ycOlirey browne 
Linda Rook Bale s and Piccolo Joan Clamp 
Elizabeth Riach Elizabeth Bowes Ruth Smith 

Raymond Hill 

Jennifer Fitzjohn Horns 
Clarinets B Anthoney Burke 
Michael Angress aSSCOns Willian Gordon 
Kenneth McAllister Stanley Chalmers Peter Kane 
David Hamilton (Bass) Peter Whittaker Antoinette Mills 

’ Trombones and Tuba Timpani and Percussion 

Trumpets Daniel Allmark Ann Stangar 
Malcolm Smith Peter Goodwin Noel Davies 
Susan Sutton Edward Thompson Richard Smith 
Nigel Wickens Ashley Wall Richard Sim 


Orchestral Manager Susan Symond 


Rehearsal Accompanist Noel Davies and Roger Haines 


This year’s Students’ Association Concert in aid of the New Building 
Fund, was given on Wednesday November 3 at 7.30 pm in the Concert 
Hall by the Students’ Association Choir and Orchestra, the orchestra being 
led by Michael Davis. The concert was conducted by the visiting 
American student conductor Charles Greenwell, and naturally enough, 
the programme included a work by a contemporary American composer 
Samuel Barber’s Prayers of Kierkegaard. The first half of the programme 
consisted of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in which the soloists were Angela 
Beale, June Wilson, Gerald English and Ranken Bushby. It was much 
regretted that Gwenyth Annear was unable to participate,although the 
last minute inclusion of Angela Beale in her stead proved very rewarding. 
It was certainly with the help of this concert that the fund was able 
to achieve its target by the time of the official opening by the Queen 
Mother, less than a week after the performance; and without the services 
of Miss Carol Daniel, the Association’s Secretary, the project would not 
haye been possible. Thanks must also go to the many people who helped 
in the preparation and production of the concert. 
RICHARD R. AUSTIN. 











CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY 
Monday October 25 


Sextet: ‘Alma Redemptoris Mater’ Peter Maxwell Davies 
Flute Beryl Emery Oboe Margaret Bailey 
Clarinets Julian Farrell, Jennifer Hill 
Horn Anthony Burke Bassoon Andrew Barnell 
Conductor Lionel Friend 


Six Little Pieces for Piano, Op 19 Schoenberg 
Preludes for Piano, No | and 8 Messiaen 
Gillian Lim 
Repeat of the Sextet by Peter Maxwell Davies 
Two Pieces for Piano Malcolm Fox 
Malcolm Fox 

‘Three Pieces in the form of a Pear for Piano (four hands) 

with a sort of Beginning, a Continuation of the same and 

one more piece, followed by a Repetition’ Eric Satie 
Lionel Friend and Peter Shave 


A report on the First Contemporary Music Society concert, Christmas 
Term 1965 

On Monday October 25 in the Recital Hall, Mr Richard Austin presented 
his first concert in the series given by the Contemporary Music Society. 

After a short introduction Mr Austin sat down, there was a pause 
and then, nothing happened! We remained silent, listening to a soprano 
practising across the courtyard. 

Finally, as this good lady soared away to the heavens, Mr Lionel 
Friend entered with a Sextet and we were soon plunged into the magical 
world of ‘Alma Redemptoris Mater’ by Peter Maxwell Davies. 

This work, based on a Carol, was written in 1957. 1 can be no 
critic as | was not aquainted with the music, and would find it hard to 
judge if the players were ‘In-Out’, sharp or flat! I was still however 
fascinated and intrigued by the Orchestral colouring, the noises, and the 
rhythms based on a strong four beats in a bar. Mr Friends’ ensemble 
moved me very much and I was delighted when they repeated the work 
later in the programme. 

Two Preludes, No’s | and 8, by Messiaen and the Six Little Pieces 
for Piano by Schoenberg were played by Miss Gillian Lim. Apart from 
a little weakness in tone during the Messiaen, she gave us a beautifully 
controlled and musical performance. 

Mr Malcolm Fox then played two of his own Piano Pieces very short, 
very convincing, and well written for the instrument. These I will also 
have to hear again! 

The Concert ended with some merry notes from one Piano and the 
four hands of Mr Friend and Mr Peter Shaye. They performed ‘Three 
Pieces in the form ofa Pear for Piano (four hands) with a sort of Beginning, 
a Continuation of the same and one more Piece, followed by a Repetition’, 
by Eric Satie. This might have been more enjoyable if the ‘Continuation 
of the same’ part had been ‘Cut’! 

Although there was too much Piano music, the concert was most 
enlightening, well attended and great fun. 

Perhaps the Soprano would care to come and join us next time. 
DAVID FANSHAWE 








CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY CONCERT 


Monday November 15 
Piano Sonant (1924) Stravinsky 
Gertrud Schempp 
“Sieben Fruhe Lieder’ Berg 
Soprano Marion Mead 
Accompanist Lionel Friend 
Two Cantatas: 
“Like as the Hart’ Alan Ridout 
‘God be Merciful unto Us’ Psalm 67 Martin Dalby 
Tenor James Griffett 
Organ Stephen Thomson 
Sonata for Organ Richard R. Austin 
Stephen Thomson 


RECITAL BY STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
at 
The Royal Academy of Art 
Wednesday November 17 1965 
Piano Sonata (1924) Stravinsky 
Gertrud Schempp 


Two Pieces for Piano Malcolm Fox 
Malcolm Fox 
Six Little Pieces for Piano, Op 19 Schoenberg 
Preludes Numbers | and 8 Messian 
Gillian Lim 
O Magnum Mysterium Peter Maxwell Davies 
Soprano Caroline Churchill 
Alto Michael Lankester 


Tenor Martyn Hill 
Bass Tom Allen 


NEW POLYPHONIC CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
Thursday December 9 
‘Gloria’ Vivaldi 
Sopranos Caroline Churchill, Elaine Hooker 
Contralto Pat Sabin 


“Hymn to St Cecilia Benjamin Britten 
*Zadock The Priest’ Handel 


Conductor Michael Lankester 
Orchestra Leader David Woodcock 
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CHRISTMAS CONCERT 1965 
Thursday December 2 1965 


Harp Hannah Francis 
Sopranos Elizabeth Thornton 
Allison Foster 

Baritone Richard Salter 
Readings Roger Haines 
Piano Noel Davies 

New Polyphonic Choir 
Conductor Michael Lankester 


Cnom AND AUDIENCE: O Come, All Ye Faithful 


Coir: 
(a) In the bleak mid-winter Harold Darke 
(b) Coventry Carol arr. Martin Shaw 
Harp SOLOS: 
(a) Scherzetto Ibert 
(b) Notturno per arpa Lex Van Delden 
(c) Lolita la danseuse Marcel Tournier 


CHOIR AND AUDIENCE: It Came upon the Midnight Clear 
BARITONE SOLOS: 


(a) Blow, Blow, thou winter wind Arne 
(b) Nun wandre, Maria Wolf 
(c) Die ihr schwebet Wolf 
(d) Sweet was the song the Virgin sung Atley 
(e) Cradle song Byrd 
CHoir: 
(a) O little one sweet Harm. J. S. Bach 
(b) Legend Tchaikowsky 


CHOIR AND AUDIENCE: Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
CHRISTMAS READINGS: 


(a) Journey of the Magi LT. 3S. Eliot 
(b) The Cultivation of Christmas Trees Tio Sebliot 
(c) St Luke, IT, I-14 
Cuoir: “Ceremony of Carols’ Benjamin Britten 
WIND ENSEMBLE CONCERT 
Tuesday October 5 
Sonata Pianoforte Gabrielli 
Revue of the Kitchen Martinu 
Prologue — Tango — Charleston — Finale 
Serenade for Wind Instruments Op 7 R. Strauss 
Rondo for Brass Instruments Henry Correll 


Conductor Malcolm Smith 
Assistant Conductor Owain Hughes 
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WIND ENSEMBLE CONCERT 


Tuesday November 16 


Intrada for Brass (First Performance) Nigel Wicken 
Fugue for Brass Sextet Allen Chase 
Serenade for Wind, Op 44 Dyo¥ak 
Suite for Brass and Timpani Hans Brugk 


Conductor Malcolm Smith 


SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE CONCERT 


Friday December 10 


Divertimento, Op 42 Vincent Persichetti 
English Folk Song Suite Ralph Vaughan- Williams 
Symphony in B flat Paul Hindemith 
Colonel Bogey Kenneth J, Alford 
The Stars and Stripes Forever John Phillip Sousa 


Conductor Charles Greenwell 
Leader Kenneth McAllister 


TO THE POET BEFORE BATTLE 
Now, youth, the hour of thy dread passion comes; 
Thy lovely things must all be laid away; 
And thou, as others, must face the riven day 
Unstirred by rattle of the rolling drums 
Or bugles’ strident cry. When mere noise numbs 
The sense of being, the sick soul doth sway, 
Remember thy great craft’s honour, that they may say 
Nothing in shame of poets. Then the crumbs 
Of praise the little versemen joyed to take 
Shall be forgotten; then they must know we are, 
For all our skill in words, equal in might 
And strong of mettle as those we honoured. Make 
The name of poet terrible in just war, 
And like a crown of honour upon the fight. 

Ivor GURNEY 
Reprinted from R.C.M. Magazine, Vol. 12, No 1 
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HYMN TO PARKER 

In life, as child, ivory-nurtured; 

Sheltered in barbed cocoon secure in darkness, 

Till restive heaving cracks black crust, 

Half exhuming silver-nostrilled dragon. 

Sheets of incandescent soul 

Melt into steel-blue spectres, threading skyward; 

Whisps of immortality 

Are crystallized, immured in golden image: 

Thus he is transfigured, though 

His soul-distilled remains must see corruption. 

DENNIS SOMMERS 
1965 





DO YOU AGREE? 
‘SHIFT. A change of the position of the hand in violin playing, by which the first 
finger of the player has to temporarily become the nut. Shifts are complete changes 
of four notes; thus, the first shift on the violin is when the first finger is on A of the first 
string; the second shift, when it is on D above. The intermediate points on which 
the first finger can be placed are called positions; thus, the first position (called also the 
half shifQ is when the first finger is on G; the second position is the first shift; the third 
position is when the first finger is on B; the fourth when it is on C; the fifth position 
becomes the second shift, etc.” 
From a nineteenth century * Dictionary of Musical Terms’. 





° : 
Editorial 

My acceptance of the invitation—or challenge—to edit The R.C.M. 
Magazine produced from my colleagues varying expressions of sympathy, 
incredulity, amazement and amusement. However, my _ predecessor, 
Diana McVeagh, promised help and advice, and these have been gene- 
rously given and thankfully received, and | have also been greatly en- 
couraged by the help of the Magazine Secretary, the Magazine Committee, 
the clerical staff, contributors (including two ex-Editors), and my wife. 

It has been of great interest to have access to the earlier numbers of 
the Magazine, and I feel that to be reminded of the great days of the Col- 
lege’s past should not make us complacent or unmindful of the future. 
A recurring feature in early R.C.M. history was the desire for friendly 
relations with similar institutions, and I hope that the Magazine may 
help to lessen the divisions in our academic musical life, by providing 
information of other institutions. 

Ex-R.C.M. students are now Principals or Directors of the R.A.M,, 
the Birmingham School of Music, and the London College of Music, 
and ex-R.C.M. students teach and/or examine not only at these institutions 
but at Academies, Colleges, and Universities throughout the English- 
speaking parts of the world, and many other parts as well. It is hoped to 
obtain information of these institutions, and a start has been made in 
this number. 

But the primary purpose of the Magazine is to record the activities 
of the R.C.M., and this I hope to interpret in a wide sense, since the 
efficiency and smooth running depend not only on the Director and his 
clerical and administrative assistants, but also on the domestic staff, as 
well as the Board of Professors and the Council. 

Recently there has been considerable activity by the students’ own 
organization. We wish them well, particularly in the venture of the 
student newspaper-journal, and in their efforts to improve the students’ lot, 

In 1865 Manual Garcia wrote in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts* ‘In France music and painting are placed on the same footing, 
eaching receiving aid and protection from the Government. In England, 
painting alone is thus recognized and favoured’. In 1965 we learned from 
the Gulbenkian report ‘Making Musicians’} that the Treasury grant to 
the R.A.M., R.C.M., and R.M.C.M., with a total of over 1,500 students, 
was £57,750; to the R.S.A.M. alone the grant was £74,000, and to the 
Royal College of Art with 480 students, £368,000 (from the Ministry of 
Education and Science). As Noel Goodwin wrote recently in ‘Music and 
Musicians’: ‘the Mad Hatter’s tea party is a model of logic compared to 
the present situation’. Let us hope that from the present unrest will come 
benefit to music and its practitioners, although the changes in outlook 
and thought will not be to everyone’s taste and comfort. 

At the beginning of this term the Director is ill with jaundice and 
Michael Mullinar is still indisposed and absent. We wish them both a 
speedy return to health. 


* Quoted in the R.A.M. Magazine No 189, where it was reprinted from the R.S.A 
Journal of July, 1965. 
+ Gulbenkian Foundation, 98 Portland Place, W.1. 5s. 


NEW PROFESSORS, SEPTEMBER 1965 
Miss Margaret Bissett (Mrs Harry Stubbs) and Mr Ranken Bushby were inadvertently 


omitted from the list of New Professors in the last magazine. We offer both apologies 
and a warm welcome to these distinguished ex-students, 
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‘Tom Manning 


by EDWIN BENBOW 


If all had gone well, Tom Manning would now have been contemplating 
his retirement in three years’ time after forty-six years spent happily at 
College, mainly in the personal service of no fewer than four consecutive 
Directors. Instead, as the Fates have so malignantly decreed, a quite 
unexpected stroke some months ago has caused his premature retirement 

a most wretched anti-climax to all that had gone before. Everyone will 
wish him added strength and determination to that he already shows in 
his fight to regain those faculties so sadly weakened by his illness but, 
happily, capable of restoration in due time and with persistence. Upon 
me, as one of this band of well-wishers, has fallen this labour of love in 
relating not merely the facts concerning his career at College but also a 
few of the many memories which, nowadays, he naturally finds comfort 
and amusement in recalling. 

Tom had begun his working life in the G.P.O. Savings Department 
of the Civil Service until, in May 1922 aged 19, there came an opportunity 
to join the Administration of the Royal College as a junior clerk in the 
General Office. There he served under Courtney Perry and his assistant 
John Hare for some two years before moving on to help the Registrar, 
Claude Aveling, in the preparation of concert performances. Then to 
pastures new, and a spell with Griinebaum and Fairbairn as clerk to 
their opera classes, in the days when Jack Gordon and Procter-Gregg 
were stage-managing. After that, he came to help Mr Broadbelt in dealing 
with all College examinations—incidentally, a considerable labour which 
Tom had undertaken again during the last few years, with the help now 
of his own assistant, Tom Clasby. It was to this earlier period, in his 
little room on the first floor, that he attributes the lasting friendships made 
with such as myself, ‘Ozzi’ Peasgood, ‘Viv’ Chatterton, Angus Morrison, 
David Moule-Evans, Jack Thurston, Bobby Griffin, Henry Bronkhurst, 
Henry Wilson, Mrs McKenna (‘always such a kind lady’) and, of course, 
‘the number one student of his day’, Keith Falkner—could their future 
relationship possibly have been foreseen at that time? Eventually, he was 
given a little desk outside the Director’s room where he functioned as 
‘Guardian of the Door’ and looked after Sir Hugh’s engagements. It 
would seem he was never actually appointed Director’s Secretary, but 
gradually assumed the outward and visible signs until the position became 
undeniably his own. Thus he served Sir Hugh; and then Sir George 
until September 1939 when, as a ‘Terrier’ and a Gunner, he was amongst 
the first to be sent to France—only to be swept back to these shores the 
following Summer in that avalanche which was the tragedy of Dunkerque. 
Later, to land again in France, at Arramanches, shortly after D-day. 
Thus it was that eventually in 1945 a well-seasoned Warrant Officer 
(Class II, as Tom insists on my saying) returned to College, safe and sound, 
to take up once more in Peace for a further twenty years his old position, 
first with Sir George again; then with Sir Ernest; and, for the last five 
years, with Keith Falkner—that old friend of the early ’20s. 

Sensing now in College the void which his absence has created, we 
are left to wonder at the irony that Peace should in the end have treated 
him so much more shabbily than long years of war had ever done. This 
now is his own personal battle; a stark war of attrition. In fighting it, 
Tom recently received magnificent reinforcement. It must be counted 
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quite exceptional when some 170 people are prompted to send over £500 
in subscriptions to a fund the Director opened for him only a month or 
two ago: a really wonderful tribute whereby we his friends were able to 
wish him a very Happy Christmas in the most practical way—and not only 
him, but his wife. Tom had known Phyllis Gimson since they were both 
in their early teens: now they have been married over thirty-five years, 
and it is an example for us all to witness their devotion, and the mutual 
sense of humour they retain in all their difficulties. I should like to add 
here a gift which they have not yet seen—it is this appreciation, sent me 
by Sir Ernest Bullock, of ‘a great soul who has devoted his life to 
College’: 

‘Tom Manning has an immense knowledge and memory of people, 
events and things connected with the R.C.M. which made him invaluabie 
to me when I was Director. Those folk who only visited the College 
rarely would be recognized by him, for he has an enviable memory for 
faces, and before shewing these people in to see me, he would give me a 
graphic and concise potted biography of their lives; but he was always 
tactful and would not venture any remarks unless I asked him to do so. 
And, as every good secretary should, he would shield me from unnecessary 
and importunate callers. In addition to his secretarial work he organized 
with meticulous care and understanding all the examinations—a work of 
considerable magnitude and importance. He helped me when I re- 
catalogued and set out for exhibition the old instruments. Together we 
also checked all the paintings, portraits and sculpture in the building and 
tracked down various items which were thought to be missing. One 
day when I was searching through the drawers of my desk, I discovered 
some old letters addressed to Sir Hugh Allen, which had long been hidden. 
| immediately consulted Tom, who said that Sir Hugh did not always 
answer letters—he sent telegrams. This remark amused me greatly 
because | remembered that on the day my appointment to Westminster 
Abbey was announced, | received a reply-paid telegram from Sir Hugh 
asking me to join the R.C.M. staff, which was followed on the next day by 
a letter from Sir John McEwen, then Principle of the R.A.M., with a 
similar request. A typical example of the difference in character between 
the two men—Sir Hugh, impulsive and quick in action, and Sir John, 
calculating and careful of the bawbees’! 

To those of us who remember him well, it is no cause for wonder that 
so many College stories centre around Sir Hugh. There were those days 
forty years ago when Dame Ethel Smythe used to park her large sheep 
dog (was it Pan I or Pan II?) all over Tom’s room whilst she was badgering 
the Director into letting her conduct the first performances of ‘Féte 
Galante’ and ‘Entente Cordiale’, which were being given in the Parry 
Theatre, and he was insisting that even V.W. had never conducted ‘The 
Drover’. More sheep dog visits accompanied Dame Ethel’s complaint 
that the R.C.M. Magazine had printed merely a bald statement of the 
performances of her operas; no appreciation, no comment. The Editor 
(then Mr Herbert Howells) retorted that this was Magazine policy. 
Sir Hugh had barely heaved a sigh of relief at this escape before Dame 
Ethel was back carrying a recent number of the Magazine bearing several 
pages of culogistic appraisal of ‘our Dr Vaughan-Williams’ and the first 
performance of his ‘Hugh the Drover’. 

It was one of Tom’s duties to arrange new student-entries into batches 
of a dozen or so, to take tea in turn with the Director in his room. On 
one such occasion Sir Hugh had turned on him, in mock anger, shouting 
“You are dismissed’! Taking him at his word, Tom had put on his hat and 
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coat, and gone home. Arriving next day as usual, he was greeted with 
‘and where did you get to last night? to which he replied: ‘Sir, you 
dismissed me’. Thundered H.P.A.: ‘Then what the devil are you doing 
here this morning?” 

There was also an occasion when the awe-inspiring sound of the 
Director's bell (fixed under his desk and sounding like a fire-alarm) 
caused Tom to hurry across the corridor—to find an apparently quite 
empty room. As he turned back, off went the alarm again with an even 
greater rumpus, whilst a voice, apparently from nowhere, bellowed: 
‘I’m here, you fool, I'm here’—and there he found Sir Hugh on the floor, 
wedged immovably under his desk, his chair having slid backwards and 
precipitated him into this indecorous, incongruous position. 

You never knew quite where you were, and Tom got used to entering 
Sir Hugh’s room ready for instant evasive action; for, as likely as not, a 
large volume (a ‘Who’s Who’ or ‘Whittaker’s’) would be hurled at his 
head with the injunction ‘Get me a new one’. Yet each week one thing 
was predictable; there had always to be a taxi ready to catch the 4.45 at 
Paddington every Friday afternoon to take the Director to Oxford, where 
he usually spent the weekend at his rooms in New College. An interesting 
point arises here, for Tom tells me that in those days only two Professors 
owned motorcars, and he remembers them well—there was ‘Ozzi’ Peas- 
good’s Riley and Arnold Smith’s Fiat—whereas today only a very few older 
and more sedate Professors would even consider coming to College on foot. 

Many will have forgotten the painful attacks of phlebitis which in 
later years caused Sir Hugh to take to a wheel-chair at times: Tom remem- 
bers many hazardous journeys on the way to lunch, when he used to have 
to ‘rope down’ a vociferous Director in a special lift, the entrance to 
whose shaft can still be seen in the floor of our Professors’ cloakroom. 
Many, too, may never have been aware of the kitchen and bathroom 
Sir Hugh had installed, where are now the Examinations and Secretaries’ 
rooms. As there is no legend to the contrary, we will assume that the 
Director was never discovered in puris naturalibus, though on arrival 
Tom used often to hear the vibrations of his electric, but somewhat in- 
effective, slimming machine. 

There is space only to mention briefly a few of Tom’s fleeting memo- 
ries—how, at his interview in 1922, he had waited long in a little room, 
shown him by Parker—our organ-blowing, top-hatted porter—until dis- 
covered by Mr Polkinhorne some two hours afterwards, with ‘Where have 
you been, Sirrah? We've been waiting for you;’ and then to hear Sir Hugh 
saying ‘What have you got there, Polky?’ To quote Tom: ‘I felt like a new 
species of bug being inspected through gold-rimmed spectacles by a 
Professor of Entomology!’—of Sir George’s invariable ‘the old man’s off. 
See you in five weeks. Don’t ring me up unless the place burns down!’ at 
the end of each Summer Term; of his always saying, when faced with the 
solution of any problem: ‘We'll do it first—and go to prison afterwards!’ — 
of John Hare (in fact, Charles Philip Lawrence O'Hare), that Dickensian 
character, with his ‘What d’you want, Oy;’ ‘Sit down, Oy’ spending all his 
spare time finding long-price winners (without any luck) and surveying 
students’ romantic affairs—how Keith Falkner used always to leave his 
trilby hat in the General Office, until one day Sir Walter Parratt took it to 
be his and left with it for Windsor. And so one could goon... 

Finally, when I asked Tom to tell me how, in any little amusing way 
the present regime differs from those of the past, his spontaneous answer 
was: ‘When the Director has me in, and says ‘Could you find someone 
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to bowl up a few quick ’uns—I'd like an hour at the nets”’. 
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The London College of Music 


By REGINALD HUNT 


My connection with the London College of Music began in 1947 when the 
Director of the College invited me to join the Board of Examiners. I had 
previously known Dr Bromley Derry only as Organist of the Savoy 
Chapel Royal, while my knowledge of the L.C.M. was that it had been a 
privately-controlled institution run on commercial lines. There was 
nothing objectionable about this as many private schools of good reputa- 
tion have been run for profit, but the L.C.M. was not only a teaching 
body but an examining one, and its certificates and diplomas therefore 
could not have the same standing as those of public examining institutions. 
However on my raising the matter the Director informed me that the 
College was no longer a private institution but a bona fide educational 
institution without any share capital or commercial attribute whatever; 
its two former directors had reliquished control in 1939 when the College 
had been incorporated and control vested in a corporation of musicians 
and others. The valuable freehold of the building in Great Marlborough 
Street and some modest investments had teen transferred to the Cor- 
poration, together with all the musical equipment. The College building 
included over thirty studios and practice rooms, a concert hall (with 
accommodation for 200 people) containing a modern three-manual organ, 
a reference library, common room and offices. The complete change in 
the constitution of the College had been reflected in the recognition given 
in the 1944 Education Act to the L.C.M. Teacher’s Diploma as carrying 
Qualified Teacher status. 

Following this indication of the new status of the College I undertook 
to ‘sit in’ with an examiner (Dr Derry himself) and see at first hand the 
conduct of an examination. I found that the standard both of the music 
set and of the marking schemes was good and that a balance was effected 
between a just appraisal of candidates’ performances and the need to 
encourage young players to persevere with their studies. I noted, however, 
that at that time sight reading tests were not included in the practical 
Grades I and II, that aural tests were not in the certificate syllabuses and 
that the ‘junior’ diploma (A.L.C.M.) syllabus was entirely practical, with 
no paper work. The director informed me that these omissions would 
be rectified in the forthcoming new syllabus. An inspection of L.C.M. 
examination syllabuses will show how thoroughly these imperfections 
have been removed. Uniform sight tests form part of all eight practical 
grades, and this uniformity is assured by supplying all examiners with 
confidential printed copies of the tests to be used. At the end of each 
year these sight tests are published for the use of teachers and candidates. 
Aural tests also form part of these examinations for certificates, and 
specimen examples provided. When at first a paper on Rudiments and 
Harmony was added to the A.L.C.M. syllabus successful candidates 
proceeding to the L.L.C.M. examination were exempt from further paper 
work; but for several years now the L.L.C.M. examination has included 
a separate paper in Rudiments, Harmony and Form. On becoming an 
examiner | soon realized that my co-examiners were well-qualified musi- 
cians given complete freedom to exercise their own judgment in deciding 
the result of each individual examination. Members of boards examining 
for diplomas were united in applying a particularly high standard. 
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When in 1950 the College underwent a week's inspection by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Education (Mr Bernard Shore and his second- 
in-command, the late Dr Norman Newell, being the more important 
members of the inspecting team), a new section of the already-recognized 
Teaching Diploma—L.L.C.M.(T.D.) in School Music—was approved. 
As a consequence I assumed responsibility for a Course in preparation 
for this diploma, a course run on training college lines, with periods of 
school practice in L.C.C. and Middlesex schools. 

In 1954 Dr Bromley Derry died. He had done sterling work for the 
College and had brought both tuition and examinations to a high standard. 
The number of students (full-time and part-time) had greatly increased, 
while the external examinations had attracted candidates of good quality. 
He had the gift of creating around him an atmosphere of warm friendliness 
so that the L.C.M. under him was a happy place. But throughout his 
regime he had had to contend with prejudice in many musical quarters on 
account of the former nature of the College. Many musicians did not or 
would not realize the major change which had been brought about in the 
constitution of the College or the good work being done. When his 
health began to fail, this attitude, veiled though it might be, was an added 
trial. 

It remained for his successor to work towards further recognition of 
the College in the realm of academic music. Thanks to my membership 
of the University of London Senate I was able to urge the claims of the 
L.C.M. to be authorized to establish a course leading to a Graduate 
Equivalent Qualification, and received the generous support of the late 
Dr G. B. Jeffery, F.R.S., then Director of the University Institute of 
Education. In 1956 the Course and Diploma were approved by the Burn- 
ham Committee and Dr W. R. Pasfield assumed the main direction; in 
1959 the first holders of the G.L.C.M. Diploma entered the Institute of 
Education for a year of Teacher Training. It was about this time also 
that the Grade VI Examination of the L.C.M. in singing or in any key- 
board or orchestral instrument was accepted as the Practical Test in the 
Advanced Level Music Examination for the General Certificate of 
Education. 

A Saturday School for Junior Exhibitioners from L.C.C, and 
Middlesex Schools also came into being. This proved most successful 
under the direction of Dr W. R. Pasfield; at present the number attending 
exceeds 100. The L.C.C. (now the G.L.C.) also send 40 sixth-formers for 
basic music instruction. These are boys and girls intending to enter 
training colleges to train for primary school teaching, and these weekly 
lessons are to give them sufficient musical knowledge (especially of the 
piano keyboard) to enable them to benefit by training college lectures on the 
subject. The scheme includes instruction for beginners showing musical 
aptitude. 

Although more students take the Graduate Course than anything 
else, the training of executants is not neglected; the most promising 
pianists generally study with Eric Hope or John Vallier, the violinists with 
Samuel Kutcher, while instruction in wind instruments has largely been 
supplied by members of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. The College 
has always catered for the amateur as well as for the professional, and 
accepts part-time students who attend mainly for evening instruction, 
the College closing at 8.30 pm. Both part-time and full-time students 
perform at the students’ concerts, at least two of which are held every 
term. The Orchestra, which rehearses at 4 pm one afternoon a week, 
consists of both types of student and is conducted by Peter Turton. 
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The Choir, however, consists entirely of full-time students and rehearses 
on Wednesday mornings under Guy Eldridge. All full-time students are 
allowed to book studios for a certain amount of free practice each day, 
but with the steady increase in numbers this important concession Is likely 
to be modified. 

The Executive Council of the London College of Music, which is 
elected by the Corporation, consists at present of the following: 

Dr W. S. Lloyd Webber (Director) 

Di W. R. Pasfield, Dr W. L. Smoldon, Mr Eric Hope, Mr Harry 

Johnson, and the writer of this article as Chairman. 

The great problem facing the College—apart from the financial one 
which troubles every educational institution not in receipt of a public 
grant—is that of accommodation and amenities for students. It has 
been suggested that a move out of London might help to solve the prob- 
lem, but the College is not likely to sacrifice its position in the west end of 
London. Meanwhile it has witnessed the melancholy disappearance of 
Augener’s from almost opposite, and not far away the departure of 
Novello’s from Wardour Street. Schott’s however remain next door. 

The L.C.M. endures as a friendly, welcoming institution doing fine 
work under Dr Lloyd Webber’s direction; it is good to note that he has 
not severed his connection with the Royal College, and it is most gratifying 
to recall that the Director of the R.C.M., Mr Keith Falkner, has recently 
accepted the Honorary Fellowship of the London College. 


Newcomers at the R.C.M.: The Viols 


by MARCO PALLIS 


The recent introduction of the Viols and their study into the syllabus of the Royal 
College of Music, coupled with the acquisition for student use of a magnificent set of 
six instruments (two Trebles, two Tenors, and two Basses) by our two leading makers, 
Dietrich Kessler and George Carley, is something of an event. One does not have to 
be very old in order to remember a time when a man was considered all but crazy for 
wishing to play Bach on the Harpsichord, let alone for maintaining that the long 
neglected English polyphonic music for Viols was a great form of art, one calling urgently 
for revival together with the instruments for which it was composed. Had anyone gone 
so far as to suggest, twenty years ago, that the Viols would soon be seriously taught in 
our leading Conservatoire, he would have been dubbed a dreamer; yet this thing has 
actually come to pass on a sufficient scale to enable any student so minded to take up 
the Consort Viol of his choice and thus gain access to an extensive and varied repertoire 
ranging from Byrd to Purcell. This music was the unique creation of England and the 
envy of the Continent; in its heyday in the first half of the seventeenth century this 
country was the seat of some dozen composers of major, and many others of minor, 
rank all working in this particular field. We owe it to the late Arnold Dolmetsch to 
have rediscovered this music and the instrumental techniques that go with it. For a 
long time his was a lone voice; now labourers in this field are numerous, especially since 
the war, when certain marked changes in musical taste have worked in favour of the 
revival of earlier styles. The arrival of the Viols in the College marks an important 
step in the same direction. 

Prior mention of music in consort must not, however, lead us to overlook the 
existence of a solo literature, chiefly for the Bass Viol, of no less originality and splen- 
dour, belonging, this time, to the Continent of Europe and especially to France—in 
the realm of solo writing for strings there are no greater names to be found than Marais 
and Forqueray who, being themselves supreme performers on this instrument as well 
as composers for it, were able to exploit its technique to the utmost while never violating 
its nature, a fact which accounts for the effectiveness of all they wrote, whether difficult 
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or easy: Chopin writing for the piano provides a similar case. Apart from music 
intended purely for viols, there is also a large repertoire of compositions where the Bass 
Viol (the “Viola da Gamba’ of later times) figures in free association with the Violin 
and the Harpsichord, as in the Chamber Music of Couperin and Rameau, not to 
mention Bach’s three well Known sonatas and the great odligati in his Passion music; 
Haydn was in fact the last classical master to write for this intrument. As for the nine- 
teenth century, it was a period of total eclipse for the Viol family; its reappearance now 
provides a fresh opportunity not only for instrumentalists but also for young com- 
posers: who, I wonder, will be the first to produce something characteristic in this line? 

Some further details concerning possibilities of tuition may be of interest: professor 
in general charge of Viol studies is Mr Kenneth Skeaping, who formerly was a student 
at the R.C.M. and for some years taught the violin there; his interest in the Viol deve- 
loped later and he now plays Tenor as a member of the English Consort of Viols; 
teaching both Tenor and Treble will be in his hands. As for the Bass Viol, to which 
most of the solo literature belongs, its instructor is Adam Skeaping, whose professional 
training (at the R.A.M.) has been that of a ‘cellist. It is expected that at first most 
students taking up one of the Viols will do so as a ‘second study’, though it is also 
possible to ‘major’ in this branch if the College authorities approve. Following the 
example of some of the German academies, a course is being offered to advanced students 
of the ‘cello wishing to take up the Viola da Gamba as a special study, particularly in 
connection with Centinuo bass and obligato playing: before applying for this special 
course, however, each such student will need to have the prior approval of his own 
‘cello professor. 

By rights, similar facilities should be forthcoming for Double Bass players, since 
the Violone, the Double Bass Viol, was a common component of string ensembles and 
orchestras in the *Baroque’ period; in Bach’s scores whenever the 16 foot line is alluded 
to, the Violone is mentioned by name, a fact which gives a measure of this instrument's 
importance. Unfortunately, it will be some time before the Violone is able to join 
the other members of the family at the College; surviving ancient examples are both 
rare and costly, and the present-day craftsmen are not yet in a position to supply this 
instrument to order, though it is hoped that, in face of a rising demand, this problem 
will be solved before long: when this happens, the R.C.M. will not delay in adding one 
or more Violoni to existing resources, this be said in passing. 

Any student wishing for further information regarding the Viols should address 
his inquiries to the Registrar; Room 116 in the new building has been allocated to the 
Viols, for purposes of tuition and practice. 


Royal College of Music Union Badge 


By G. KRUGER GRAY 


Reprinted from the R.C.M. Magazine, Vol. 25, No 2 


When I was first approached with regard to a suitable design, it was 
pointed out to me that the Committee was anxious to introduce, if possible, 
some allusion to the late Sir Hubert Parry. 

Now in Sir Hubert’s own coat of arms appear three golden ‘Clarions’, 
which I presume were granted to him when he was knighted, as they do 
not appear in the various Parry arms, and were obviously an addition 
chosen to symbolize his great musical gifts. 

The ‘Clarion’, I may mention, is a conventionalized form of an ancient 
musical instrument—but whether a small portable organ or Panpipes, 
we do not know. 

Therefore as the main charge I decided on a ‘Clarion’, for it not only 
appears in Sir Hubert’s arms, but represents music. The next point was 
how to show that it represented Royal music, so to speak—the use of the 
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Royal crown having already been denied the College—and I therefore 
selected an ordinary heraldic crown, but with the addition of arches 
surmounted by an orb—in short, a crown which, at first sight, might be the 
Royal Crown, though in the matter of detail was quite different. 

Should permission for the use of the Royal Crown ever be given to 
the College, its substitution for this arched crown will in no wise alter the 
general effect of the present design, which to my mind is all important. 

The choice of colours was easy, for we had already arrived at the 
three crowned ‘Clarions’ of gold, and by making the field blue we had 
not only a good coat of arms but at the same time had the R.C.M.U. 
colours—a fine heraldic blue and a rich golden yellow.* 

And here it may be of interest to point out that this design is neither 
a crest nor a badge, correctly speaking, but is a shield or coat of arms— 
the small metal badges which are not in process of being made are true 
heraldic badges. 

The heraldic description of the shield may be given as follows: 
Azure three clarions, each ensigned with an arched crown, all of gold. 


* The late Topliss Green once explained that these colours were chosen by the R.C.M. 
Union because they were the racing colours of the Prince of Wales who was then the 
College President. 


Sixty Years Ago 
FROM THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
Vol 2, No 1 


“The Entente Cordiale of the nations, to the promotion of which our King 
has devoted his phenomenal tact, is no mere phantom of a season. The 
gracious influence has permeated all classes, and ‘l’entente cordiale’ in a 
wider sense, has become a watchword for the many. The invitation given 
to the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music to conduct one of his 
own works at our College Concert on November 2, and his kind consent, 
have put the seal upon the comradeship of our Art... As students of 
the Royal College of Music we hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, who, we believe, are as 
anxious as ourselves for the furtherance of the greatest hopes and the 
highest ideals in Art... It is significant that this term, despite Sir 
Walter Parratt’s utmost efforts, the idea of the Choral Class taking part 
in one of the College Concerts had to be abandoned... 

The Choral Class is composed of any who care to come to the weekly 
practice, without enquiry as to their qualifications for choral singing. First 
study singers forma large proportion. But the payment of first study fees 
does not signify the undeniable possession of a first quality voice: on the 
other hand unsuitability is not necessarily implied by the fact that a member 
of the Choral Class is not a first nor even a second study singer. One is 
as little essential as the other. Chorus voices cannot be judged by solo 
standards and a fine solo voice might be as unsuited for chorus work as 
a chorus voice might be unsuited for solo singing. Trite, we know; but 
with us no distinction is made, and the result falls attained deplorably 
short of the mark which might be attained. What wonder if conductor 
and chorus alike lose heart... Compare the Orchestra. To obtain 
admission, an applicant must be armed with a certificate of proficiency 
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from his or her teacher, and regular attendance is a sine qua non. The 
relative efficiency speaks for itself... We believe in the possibilities 
of the Choral Class; we have unbounded faith in our conductor; and 

exquisite irony—the majority is filled with the fire of enthusiasm not latent 
but merely choked by the minority having no business there at all. Then 
why should not a proper test be established, demanding a certain degree 
of efficiency in the qualifications necessary to a high standard of choral 
singing? We may be sure that the more rigid the test, the greater would 
be the general anxiety to join the choral class. Certainly no worthy 
standard will ever be maintained whilst the present happy-go-lucky 
state of things exists, for nowhere perhaps so easily as in a chorus are the 
efficient dragged down to the level of the inefficient. Hine illa lachrymae!” 


Fifty Years Ago 
c 
FROM THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
Vol 12, No 1 

“To dispel the last lingering remnants of bitterness and jealousy which 
formerly existed between the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. was one of the 
greatest desires of our first Director, Sir George Grove... It would have 
delighted his heart could he have been present at an informal party held 
at the Duke’s Hall, adjoining the Royal Academy of Music, on the 
evening of December I1 last. The occasion was a Social Meeting given 
by the R.A.M. Club (Group B)—the R.A.M. Club being the equivalent 
of our R.C.M. Union, and Group B the section of it in which membership 
is confined to present students of the Academy. Pupils of the College 
provided the programme of music, and also joined their ‘friendly rivals’ 
in dancing, musical-chairs and other merry diversions at the conclusion 
of the more serious part of the proceedings. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and Sir Hubert Parry were present, and each made a little speech, in- 
dulging in pleasant witticisms at the expense of one another... In these 
days, when the spirit of fierce and brutal antagonism is rife in the larger 
world, it is pleasant indeed to chronicle such a happy and significant 
event in our own small circle... Coupled with our sincere thanks for 
their hospitality ,we send them hearty greetings for the New Year now 
beginning”. 

Concerts included quartets in which first violinists were Amy S. 
Whinyates, Samuel Kutcher, Kenneth M. Skeaping and Dora Garland. 

Solo pianists included Kathleen Long and Henry E. Wilson; George 
T. (Thalben) Ball played the Rachmaninoy 3rd Concerto. 

Accompanists included Herbert Howells and Harry Stubbs. 
The Dove Prize (£13)— 

Kathleen I. Long (Pringle Scholar) 
The Director’s History Prize— 

Herbert N. Howells (Bruce Scholar) 


From ‘PAGES FROM AN UNWRITTEN DIARY’ by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford 
Edward Arnold, 1914 


... ‘The lady who took over my instrumental training... was... Miss Elizabeth 
Meeke. She had been one of Moscheles’ favourite pupils in the days when that famous 
master lived in London and was fresh from his close intercourse with Beethoven, and 
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with him she had studied all the works of the immortal Netherlander, wrongly termed 
a German from the accident of his birth in the Rhineland’. 

‘Some of the Beethoven traditions which this first-rate teacher gave me are interest- 
ing in view of the modern deviations from them which are no two be found every day. 
Chief among them was her insistence (on the authority of Moscheles) that acciaccaturas, 
mordents and such-like are to be played before and not on tke beat: Beethoven in this 
respect differing in his method from earlier masters: and that when two successive 
notes were slurred, the first is accented almost like a sforzando, and the second is 
definitely staccato. This latter rule will be found to apply with equal force in the works 
of Brahms; in orchestral passages where this slur occurs, I have frequently heard him 
call out ‘Absetzen! Absetzen!’ (Take it off!) when he was directing his own com- 
positions’. 


RCM,’ 

‘The first election of scholars was a most dramatic and moving occasion. The 
examiners sat round a large horseshoe table in the Council Room of the Albert Hall, and 
had first to hear the performance of some of the candidates whose merits were too 
equal to be decided upon by the preliminary judges. When the soprano singers were 
brought in, Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) did not test them at the pianoforte, 
but sang from her seat a series of amazing roulades and cadenzas which the trembling 
young women had to imitate as best they could, divided between anxiety for them- 
selves and astonishment at the Chopin-like passages which came so easily out of the 
throat of an elderly lady at the table. Some of them made surprisingly good attempts 
at the ordeal. When the names of the successful fifty were decided upon, they were 
ushered into the room in a body. By some misunderstanding outside, as I afterwards 
ascertained, they were one and all under the impression that they were those who had 
failed, When Grove told them that they were the scholars, this motley crowd of boys 
and girls, of every walk in life from the mill and the mine up to the educated school, 
gave simultaneously what [ can only call a colossal gulp. The effect of it was so 
touching that Madame Goldschmidt’s face collapsed into her pocket-handkerchief, 
and most of us had a curious lump in our throats’. 


‘BRALIMS’ 

‘His conducting of the D minor Concerto threw an entirely new light on the whole 
composition, especially as regards the rhythmical swing of the first movement. Written 
in the troublesome tempo of 6/4, most conductors either take it too quickly by beating 
two ina bar or too slowly by beating six. Brahms beat itin an uneven four (— ~ — ~), 
which entirely did away with undue dragging or hurrying, and kept the line of movement 
insistent up to the last note. His tempo was very elastic, as much so in places as von 
Billow’s, though more restrained, but he never allowed his liberties with the time to 
interfere with the general balance: they were of the true nature of rubato. He loathed 
having his slow movements played in an inexorable four-square’. 


Book Reviews 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 
By Sergei Bertensson and Jay Leyda 
George Allen & Unwin, 50s. 
The professional critics during Rachmaninoff’s later years and since his death have 
managed to convey that he was a puny and even tawdry figure in music, certainly as a 
composer and even as a pianist. (When he was fifty-nine Rachmaninoff said ‘Ten 
years ago when | played ten times worse the criticisms were ten times better. This is 
beyond my understanding’). Audiences, however, always gave him the encouragement 
and appreciation that is the vital food of most artists, and I am sure there must be a 
vast number of admirers to welcome this book. It is surely the most complete and 
accurate study of this great person that we can hope for. 

The material is gathered partly from letters written by him and fortunately pre- 
served—nearly a thousand—and a number written to him also, partly from material 
prepared by his cousin, Sophia Satina for a biography which was never published, 
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and partly from conversations remembered by friends. (As for interviews and 
remembered conversations’, say the authors, ‘is it necessary to remind ourselves that 
these are to be read with a grain of doubt? It might have been safer to discard all these 
as a source, but we hesitated to discard their grain of truth, too’. One may be grateful 
for this, as Rachmaninoff more than most people is a different person when he writes 
than when he talks, and the picture is therefore more complete). There is also some 
use made of Oscar yon Riesemann’s book, but this material has been carefully studied 
and edited. 

The two previous biographies were very unsatisfactory; Watson Lyle’s gentle 
adoration told us more about its author than its subject, and von Riesemann’s book, 
based partly on remembered conversations with Rachmaninoff! —no notes being taken 
which were expanded with a journalistic licentiousness, and partly on Sophia Satina’s 
biographical material, is more informative but often very misleading. It was pub- 
lished, with its tle of which Rachmaninoff so strongly disapproved, only because he 
was too kind-hearted to force von Reisemann, then a sick man, to waste his work. 

The story unfolded is a tragic one. Rich gifts (and their attendant responsibilities), 
on the one hand; chronic neurasthenta and melancholia on the other. Probably the 
early disruption of his family was largely responsible for this. At the age of 12 he 
went to Moscow to study, but in the three years preceding this, two of his sisters died, 
his father—having dissipated the family wealth—-deserted the home, and his brother 
left to join the Cadet Corps. From this time on he constantly complains of his health, 
By the time he was sixty he clearly knew the cause; “Take Tolstoy’, he said; ‘if he had 
a stomach pain he talked about it all day long. But the trouble was not in the stomach 
at all: it was in the fact that he could not work that day. We are all like this’. But 
even if this discovery made life more bearable, it had certainly not been reached easily, 
His correspondent Marietta Shaginyan (who wrote anonymously, as she thought, 
under the name Re), knew that he was ‘seriously ill with doubt in himself, and all the 
youth of Moscow knew this’ (this when he was thirty-nine), The purpose of her corres- 
pondence was the desire to help him, of course. Indeed, one cannot fail to notice 
throughout his life the love and respect of all his friends and colleagues. He had 
scarcely set foot in New York, for example before there were countless offers of assist- 
ance. Hofmann, Kreisler, Elman, Ysaye, all greeted him at once. More practically, 
Miss Dagmar Rybner, the Danish-American musician, dropped everything to see to 
all his correspondence and business affairs. Someone lent him a studio, His old 
friends in Russia never ceased to write to him. Earlier, he was never short of willing 
librettists for his operas. Chaliapin especially was his life-long friend and admirer; 
indeed, it appears that Rachmaninoff was more relaxed and happy in his company 
than in any other. Nor were evidences of friendship lacking from his side; he organized 
many concerts in aid of Russian relief in the second world war, and sent ‘pensions’ to 
several of his Russian friends when he became successful. 

Successful he was, by any standards one would have thought. Yet he could say at 
the age of fifty ‘I was born a failure and therefore I bear all the burdens that are in- 
separably part of this status’. One is relieved to know that he grew much more than 
tolerant of his career as a concert pianist, however. At fifty he said ‘I dislike my 
occupation intensely’; but at fifty-seven he asked his agent to fix up two concerts 
during the six days’ rest he had in New York before a Carnegie Hall recital, and at 
fifty-nine ‘The blood vessels in my finger tips have begun to burst; bruises are forming. 
And yet, take away these concerts and it will be the end of me’; the next year, ‘This is 
my only joy—the concerts. If you deprive me of them, | should wither away. If 1 
have a pain, it stops when I am playing’. Let us be grateful that he was allowed to 
work practically to the time of his death, 

I hope I have been able to communicate a small part of the fascination, enlighten- 
ment and sympathy which this fine book has given me. The many excellent photo- 
graphs are of course of great interest. 

ERIC HARRISON 


The Story of Sadler’s Wells 

By Dennis Arundell 

Hamish Hamilton. 35s. 

Sadler’s Wells seems such a fixed part of the London scene, that it is rather surprising 
to think how little one knew about it. One suspected, from the name, that the theatre 
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had roots in popular entertainments of the past and one had heard vaguely that it was 
once a music hall (or was that the Old Vic?). But the whole history was not easily 
available and one’s curiosity was put aside with one’s opera programme. Now Dennis 
Arundell’s book supplies the information, tracing the life of the theatre back to 1683. 
It was in that year that Dick Sadler discovered by accident in the garden of his Musick- 
House one of the old wells, supposedly medicinal, which had been stopped up at the 
time of the Reformation. He was quick to turn the discovery to financial account and 
from that time the name Sadler's Wells became famous. 

The history of the place of entertainment on the site is amazingly rich and varied 
(with stronger waters replacing the natural ones as an added inducement to visit the 
theatre). Mr Arundell’s book details the various managements, and their successes 
and failures are impartially recorded, even down to the actual profits or losses made. 
The theatre always had a connection with music (indeed in its early days it was for- 
bidden to present drama without musical accompaniment, as were all theatres except 
the two Royal Patent Theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden), though the quality 
and nature of the music was obviously variable. But from 1746 Rosoman was present- 
ing operas with intermezzos, although the scores of these historically interesting works 
are now lost. Andon the same programmes with singers who had sung in Handel's latest 
works were rope dancers, tumblers and the like. These performers are presented by 
the author in contemporary descriptions that are vivid and add greatly to the sense of 
the period, 

Later in the eighteenth century the theatre was putting on stage-representations of 
the news of the day, including a version of the Fall of the Bastille—a sort of news-reel 
of French Revolutionary days, along with patriotic ballads and circus-acts, Harle- 
quinades and so on. The invention of the scene designers and engineers was ob- 
viously remarkable. Before the end of the century Sadler’s Wells’ most famous artist 
made his first appearance —at the age of two: this was Joseph Grimaldi, the greatest 
clown of all time and for many years the chief attraction, In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the theatre had a golden period when the brilliant actor Samuel Phelps 
was manager and presented many of Shakespeare’s plays to audiences which he had 
first to educate, Even at this time music was not banished, and on one evening during 
one of the opera seasons La Sonmambula was given, followed by way of a chaser by 
The Daughter of the Regiment, 

Mr Arundell’s research has given us a book which is detailed enough for the scholar 
(there is, incidentally, an excellent index) while his obvious affection for his subject 
and his occasional personal asides ensure the interest of the theatre-lover. The section 
on Sadler's Wells after its renaissance under Lilian Baylis is just as closely documented 
and the author has been careful to maintain his academic impartiality and to refrain from 
direct comment on events in which he was involved and on which he could clearly say a 
lot. This is highly admirable and in keeping with the rest of the book: after all it does 
set out to be the Story of Sadler's Wells and the cleverest story-tellers are those who 
present the facts and leave the conclusions to the reader. 

GORDON STEWART 


An Outline of Musical Education 


Part I: Nursery, Infant and Junior Schools. Curwen, 3s. 


The importance of this little booklet, of some fourteen pages, far outweighs its size. 
Prepared by the School Music Section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, it 
suggests, in very short form, schemes of work for six different age groups between three 
and eleven years, There is evidence of great care in the preparation of this revised 
edition, and there is a foreword by Yehudi Menuhin. As only the barest outline of 
musical education is suggested it seems a pity not to have provided a bibliography, 
to help students’ and teachers’ further study. However I think that every G.R.S.M. 
student should read it, and consider it three shillings well spent, as it provides a good 
starting point on this vital subject, which is all that the booklet sets out to do. 


ROBIN F. BARKER 
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Library Acquisitions 


Alvin, Juliette Music for the handicapped child. O.U.P. 

Arnold, Denis Marenzio. O.U.P. 

Arundell, Dennis The Story of Sadlers Wells, 1683-1964. H. Hamilton. 

Barford, Philip The Keyboard Music of C. P. E. Bach. Barrie & Rockliff. 

Berlioz, Hector Evenings in the orchestra. Penguin Books. 

Carse, Adam The History of Orchestration. Dover Publications. 

Deane, Basil Cherubini. O U.P. 

Deutsch, O. E. Mozart: a documentary biography. A. & C. Black. 

Eckstein, Pavel Czechoslovak Opera: a brief outline. Theatre Institute, 
Prague. 

Geiringer, Karl Haydn, 2nd edition. Allen & Unwin. 

Kodaly, Zoltan Folk Music of Hungary. Barrie & Rockliff. 

Landowska, Wanda Landowska on Music. Secker & Warburg. 

Layton, Robert Sibelius. Dent, Master Musicians Series. 

Neupert, Hanns The Clavichord. Birenreiter, Kassel. 

Neupert, Hanns The Harpsichord. Biirenreiter, Kassel. 

Pleasants, Henry (ed.) The musical world of Robert Schumann. Gollanez. 

Rayment, Malcolm Prokovief. Novello. 

Rothschild, G. de Luigi Boccherini. His life and work. O.U.P. 

Skelton, Geoffrey Wagner at Bayreuth. Experiment and tradition. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 

Stepanek and Sipp An Outline of Czech and Slovak Music. 2 vols. Orbis, 
Prague. 

Szabolesi, Bence Béla Bartok: his life in pictures. Boosey & Hawkes, 

Vlad, Roman Luigi Dallapiccola. Zerboni, Milan. 

Weissmann, John Goffredo Petrassi. Zerboni, Milan. 

Wellesz, Egon Fux. O.U.P. 


The above books are available from the General Library, 


DISTINCTIONS 
To Mr Yehudi Menuhin the K.B-.E. 
To Dr Harold Darke the C.B.E. 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIPS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


Ralph Downes, M.A., B.Mus. 


Organist at The Oratory, Brompton Road, since 1936. Organ Professor at the Royal 
College of Music since 1954, 

R.C.M. Organ Scholar 1922-25, Organ Scholar at Keble College, Oxford, 1925-28, 
Director of Chapel Music and Lecturer at Princeton University 1928-35. Designed 
many organs, including those in The Oratory, St. Clement Danes, St. Albans Cathedral 
and the Fairfield Hall. Also Designer and Curator of the organ in the Royal Festival 
Hall. 


Douglas Guest, M.A., Mus.B. 


Organist and Master of the Choristers at Westminster Abbey since 1963, Organ 
Professor at the Royal College of Music. Chairman of the Governing Council of the 
National Youth Orchestra. Studied R.C.M. 1933-35. Organ Scholar at King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1935-39. Director of Music at Uppingham School, 1945-50. 
Organist and Master of the Choristers at Salisbury Cathedral, 1950-57. Organist 
and Master of the Choristers at Worcester Cathedral and Conductor at the Three 
Choirs Festival, 1957-63. 


Edward Heath, P.C., M.B.E., M.P. 


Mr Heath, Leader of the Opposition, was an Organ Scholar at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and is a Member of the Council of the Royal College of Music, and Chairman 
of the London Symphony Orchestra Trust. 
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MR. EUGENE CRUFT 


At the Annual General Meeting, on Christrnas Eve, of The Royal Society of Musicians, 
Mr Eugene Cruft, M.V.O., O.B.E., was presented by the Members and Hon. Members 
with an engraved silver salver in recognition of his services for the past 20 years as Hon. 
Treasurer of Great Britain’s oldest musical charity. 


A RECENT NEWS RELEASE 
‘DOUBLE’ BRITISH MUSIC TRIUMPH IN PARIS 


Philip Cannon, well-known composer, has won two prizes for Britain against German, 
Swedish and French opposition. His ‘String Quartet 1964’ was awarded both the 
Grand Prix (judged by a jury of eminent French composers—including Louis Aubert, 
Roland Manuel, Marius Constant, Jean Rivier, and Pierre Capdeville) and the Prix de la 
Critique (judged by a jury of leading French critics) at the Huitieme Concours Inter- 
national de Composition Musicale organized by the Casino of Divonne-les-Bains. 
The Quartet and the three other finalists from Germany, France and Sweden, were first 
performed at the Salle Gaveau in Paris on October 25. There were 47 entries from 
different countries and this is the first time that both prizes have been awarded to the 
one work, and the first time that a British work has reached the finals. The two prizes 
totalled over £500. 

Philip Cannon is now at work on two operas. The Arts Council have com- 
missioned “The Man from Venus’, libretto by Jacqueline Laidlaw, for their 1966-67 
season of Opera for All, and B.B.C. Television have commissioned ‘Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde’, libretto by Frederick Woods, for next year. 

Philip Cannon has provided us with some interesting details of the Concours: 

The organization paid my plane fare and all expenses while in Paris. 

The string quartet was hired for a whole month to work exclusively at the four 

finalists! 

‘3, There was a sumptuous luncheon the next day at ‘Le Doyen’ (No 1 Champs Elysees) 
where all the Press, ete., were invited, and at which a representative of the Minister 
of the Interior gave a speech. 

‘We could well do with this sort of Government backing over here!’ 


vhs 
2 


KENNETH YV. JONES 

Last year Kenneth Jones, with the music for the film ‘Money in the Bank’, completed his 
forty-fourth film score. Two of his works, ‘Sinfonietta’, Op 7, and ‘Sequences’, Op 
25, received their first public performances last year, and his piano pieces ‘Nocturne’ and 
‘Study in arpeggio fourths’ were performed and recorded by John Barstow for ‘Music 
in our Time’. 

He is at present composing the music for a new production of Marlowe's ‘Faustus’ 
at Oxford. 


THE NEW B.B.C. TRAINING ORCHESTRA AT BRISTOL 
The following ex-students are now members of this Orchestra: 


VIOLIN Hugh Miller, Anne Wills 

VIOLA Christopher Balmer, Marion Brough, Gunnar Westrup 
DOUBLE BASS Joseph Kirby 

FLUTE Margaret Fenton, Raymond Hill 

OBOE Sara Barrington, Joan Clamp 

HORN Anthony Burke 

TROMBONI Bernard Bean, Roger Groves. 
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VISITORS AUTUMN TERMI 1965 
The Dean of Westminster 
Mr David Bicknell and Mr Mays, E.M.I. 
Sir Ernest and Lady Bullock 
Professor Percival Kirby, F.R.C.M. and Mrs Kirby, S. Africa 
Mr Joseph Post, Director-Elect, Sydney Conservatoire of Music, Australia 
Professor Calloway, University of Western Australia 
Dean Boyd Neel, Director, Royal Conservatory of Music, Toronto 
Dr Howard Bird, N. Illinois University, U.S.A, 
Professor Hugh Tracey, Johannesburg 
Mr Jean Rinzescu, Artistic Director, Bucharest State Opera, Rumania 
Mr Peter Cox, Director, Dartington Hall 
Captain Alastair Aird, Clarence House 
Professor Walter Blankenheim, Hochschule, Saarbriicken 
Lord Astor of Hever 
The Countess of Harewood 
Miss Fanny Waterman 
Dr J. H. Alden 
Mr Richard Arnell, Chairman Composers’ Guild 
Miss Jacqueline du Pré 
Mr Samual Kutcher 
Mr Boziotopoulos, Greek Conductor 
The Principals and Directors of R.A.M., R.S.A.M., R.M.C.M., B.S.M., T.C.M,, 
G.S.M. and L.C.M. 


THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Unfortunately it has not been possible to continue the history of the College buildings 
in this number, but it is hoped that the second instalment will be completed in time for 
the next issue. 


BIRTHS 


Agnew: to William® and Gillian* (Latham) a daughter, Caroline Frances, on 
October 13 1965 


Willmore: to Alan* and Sheila, a daughter, Amanda Jean, on October 16 1965 


Latham: to Richard M.* and Felicity (Ekin) a daughter, Victoria Helen, on January 8 
1966 


MARRIAGES 
Nethsingha— Symons: Lucian Nethsingha® to Jane Symons on September 4 1965 
Macdonald-——Miller: Donald Macdonald*® to Caroline Miller on September 6 1965 
Elliott—Sheppard: Robert Conyers Elliott* to E. Honor Sheppard on September 10 1965 


Thomas— Butterworth: The Rey. Geoffrey C. Thomas to Jessie Butterworth* on 
October 16 1965 


Paine—Crompton: Lawrence Paine to Diana Margaret Crompton* on October 16 1965 
Kehoe—Prynne: Michael Kehoe* to Caroline Prynne* on October 16 1965 
* Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 
Gould: Doris Gould, in July 1965 
Andrews: Dr Herbert Kennedy Andrews on October 10 1965 
Goddard: Scott Goddard on November 4 1965 
Beaven: Molly Beaven (Panter) on November 23 1965 
Mark: Geoffrey Mark on December 22 1965 
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Obituary 


LEYLAND WHITE 
1900—1965 


The passing of Leyland White removes from the scene of opera in this country one of 
the most distinguished of baritones. 

Leyland White was a Yorkshireman and proud of it. He was born in Harrogate 
on November 12, 1900. He was a cousin of the famous Yorkshire and England 
cricketer, Maurice Leyland, 

He started his singing career in his native county, and in 1923 entered for an open 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music. He was the winner of this scholarship, and 
at the same examination a young soprano, Josephine Lumby was awarded a proxime. 
This young lady was to play an important part in Leyland’s life as she became his wife 
in July, 1929, 

Leyland studied singing with Dr Arnold Smith, organ with Sir Walter Parratt, 
composition with Armstrong Gibbs, conducting with Dr (now Sir) Malcolm Sargent, 
ballet with Penelope Spencer, opera with S. P. Waddington and stage deportment and 
gesture with Cairns James. 

From this list of distinguished professors, Leyland gained a fundamental and 
first class training in all these departments. In fact in the Ballet class he achieved a 
degree of notoriety with his ‘flying leaps!’ During his first year at the College he played 
‘John the Butcher’ in the original production of ‘Hugh the Drover’, a performance 
graced by the presence of Queen Mary. Also in this cast were Odette de Foras, Trevor 
Jones and Keith Falkner. 

In 1927 he was in a production of ‘Pelleas et Melisande’ in French, and Ernest 
Newman in the Sunday Times said of him—*Mr Leyland White gave us as fine a Goland 
as | have seen anywhere’, 

In 1928 he was invited to adjudicate at the Bermuda Festival and whilst there 
produced and sang in a performance of ‘Faust. He returned there in 1929 and 1930, 
and thirty-two years later, in 1962, he went with Intimate Opera and was delighted to 
meet many friends he had made in his earlier days. 

Leyland left College in 1928, and started his career as an oratorio and leider singer 
and gave recitals at the Acolian Hall. His first Promenade Concert was at the Queen's 
Hall in 1929, and it was during this year that Sir Hugh Allen invited him back to the 
College at the express wish of Vaughan Williams (who was a great admirer of Leyland’s 
work) to play in the original production of ‘Sir John in Love’. He made such a success 
of the part of Falstaff that Sir Hugh Allen weaned Leyland from his first love of oratorio 
and persuaded him to turn his attention to opera. The outcome of this was that in 
1930 Leyland joined the Carl Rosa Company for a seaon in Dublin, where he made a 
great success as the Don in ‘Don Giovanni’, a part which he was to make famous and 
peculiarly his own in all his subsequent performances. 

In 1935 he was invited by Sir Thomas Beecham to join the Covent Garden Company 
Where he played in the production of Delius’s “Koanga’ with Oda Slobodskaya. Other 
parts were Paris in ‘Romeo and Juliet’, Marcello in ‘Boheme’. After the Beecham 
Company came to an end in 1937, he rejoined the Carl Rosa Company to go on a tour 
of Africa, 

During the war he became an A.R.P. worker, and did many concerts for ENSA 
and CEMA with other leading singers of the day. 

He gave many performances of Figaro in the ‘Barber of Seville’ at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre in 1946 and 1947, when I had the great pleasure of playing ‘Almaviva’. In 
1947 Leyland joined the Intimate Opera Company and was with us until his retirement 
in 1964, During this time he played roles in twenty-seven operas in all parts of the 
British Isles, in America, Canada, the West Indies, and, as already mentioned, Bermuda. 

Leyland was a great personality, a raconteur of some merit and a delightful mimic. 
His voice was of a beautiful quality, always under control, powerful when necessary 
but with the most delightful mezza voce, a tribute to his early training at the College. 
As an artist he was most meticulous in everything he did. His stage make-up was a 
Work of art and he never varied this whether we were playing in a small village hall in 

a remote part of Scotland or a West end theatre. 
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Leyland was a keen sportsman, and in his younger days played cricket and football. 
He played cricket for the College team, and there was one famous occasion in a match 
against the R.A.M. when he nearly curtailed the career of the late Sir Landon Ronald 
when a boundary only just missed Sir Landon by inches. 

What a vintage period this must have been during his College days, with such 
fellow students as Patrick Hadley, Richard Austin, Stanford Robinson, Guy Warrack, 
Gordon Jacob, Maurice Jacobson, Leslie Woodgate, Angus Morrison, Veronica 
Mansfield, Margaret Ritchie, John Francis and Millicent Silver. 

On Leyland’s retirement he had a bungalow built near Bridport where he was 
looking forward to a life free from travel, but, alas, after only two months he was 
struck down with the illness which proved fatal. 

The world of opera has lost a great artist. His many friends have lost a charming 
colleague and I have lost a loyal and true friend. 

STEPHEN MANTON 


DORIS GOULD 
1914-1965 


One evening last July Doris Gould was conducting a students’ performance of Mozart's 
Requiem at Dartington College. Everything had gone splendidly until, soon after the 
start of the final chorus, Doris faltered and stopped conducting. Thinking that she 
had fainted and would have liked the work to end properly, I sprang from my seat in the 
audience and conducted the last few pages. 1 think that she was aware of the music 
up to its end; but a few minutes later she died. 

You can imagine what a terrible shock it was for all of us who were there. But 
for Doris herself it was surely right that she should have been able to work for her 
students up to the very brink of death and to die with Mozart’s music in her cars, In 
the previous September she had come to Dartington to help me run the Music Education 
Department for the training of school music-teachers; and after I left in April she 
succeeded me as Head of the Department. Little did I think that she would live to do 
only one term at it. 

Professionally she must have been one of the best people in England to do that 
sort of work. She had herself taught in many different types of school; she had spent 
several years doing excellent broadcasts in the B.B.C. School Music series; she had 
learned all the administrative problems as County Music Adviser for West Sussex; 
and had been a Lecturer in the Music Department of the Institute of Education in the 
University of London. In addition, she had spent many vacations in going to other 
countries to find out how they dealt with their musical problems. Those of us here 
who know a little of Carl Orff’s work in Germany and of the A Cour Joie movement in 
France owe it largely to her. 

But of course it was her remarkable personality that compelled the admiration and 
affection of everyone who met her. She loved music and she loved people, and every- 
thing that she did stemmed from those two loves. She would prepare herself thoroughly 
for every job she had to do, but brought to the doing of it something extra of herself. 
she had a deep, enquiring mind and a wide range of interests, but in everything she saw 
the human problems and possibilities, and she was as cager to help the diffident failure 
towards success as to praise the competent. She did not ‘teach’ people, but made them 
want to learn. She never laughed at anyone, but made them laugh with her. We shall 
not meet anyone like her again. 

MERVYN BRUXNER 


DR HERBERT KENNEDY ANDREWS 


The sudden death of Dr Andrews on October 10, 1965, came as a shock to his many 
friends. He had supervised the building of a new organ at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and he died at the console playing for the opening service. 
Born in 1904, in County Down, Northern Ireland, he was educated at Bedford 
School and New College, Oxford, and also studied music at the Royal College of Music. 
As a musician he will be remembered for the high standard of performance he 
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achieved with the choir at New College, where he was organist from 1938 to 1956: 
his books on music which in some measure show his wide knowledge and the depth of 
his musical scholarship; and his work as tutor and lecturer in music at Oxford University 
and at the R.C.M. 

But it is Ken Andrews the man that his friends will sorely miss. They will not 
readily forget his kindness, generosity, innate Irish charm and wit, nor his unflinching 
loyalty and absolute integrity. 





ERNEST BULLOCK 


SCOTT GODDARD 
1895-1965 


Scott Geddard, who died at the age of 70 on November 3, was a Collegian whose 
education was interrupted by the First War, during which he served with the Society of 
Friends in the Low Countries and showed his powers as a linguist by learning Dutch 
and Flemish. Before College he had been a chorister at the Temple Church under 
Walford Davies, to whom he became a pupil assistant. At College he was a pupil of 
Charles Wood, Stanford and Parratt. He made his career however not in the practice 
of music either in church or school, though he spent six years as music master at the 
Friends’ public school Leighton Park, Reading, but in criticism. He once told me that 
he lacked facility in writing and his nightly journalism, though directed by a fastidious 
laste, was nol as solid in substance as his longer essays, reviews and broadcasts, where 
he had room to marshal his considerable knowledge and experience. He worked in 
his carly days as assistant on The Observer, The Daily Telegraph and The Morning Post, 
Which entailed a good deal of perambulating over a 7 -shaped belt of the West End 
bounded by Queen's Hall on the east, Grotrian Hall on the west and Aeolian Hall on 
the south, covering a multiplicity of recitals on any one evening. As in the under- 
rehearsed orchestras of those days the players became good sight-readers, so at the same 
lime the critics had to acquire a quick ear and alert judgment. In 1938 however Scott 
acquired a paper of his own, The News Chronicle, where, even if space was not copious, 
he was free to develop a consistent point of view. In 1945 he duly became President of 
the Critics’ Circle, He wrote no book but he contributed valuable articles to all the 
editions of Grove’s Dictionary of his time, which probably represent the test as well as 
the most enduring of his writings, 

Scott was a ‘character’, of striking appearance, mocking wit and a quizzical smile. 
‘Now what's he getting at?’ one often said to oneself during his banter, but I believe 
that fundamentally he was a simple person of more serious convictions than appeared 
through this defence mechanism of amused cynicism. At any rate he was a part of the 
London musical scene for more than thirty years and contributed to it a distinctive 
colour all his own. 

FRANK Howes 


MOLLY BEAVEN 


On November 23, 1965, Molly Beaven (Panter) died at the age of 45. A viola Scholar 
from 1938 to 1942, she later played in the Boyd Neel and Jacques Orchestras and in the 
Sturdy String Quartet. Her many friends will always remember her natural gaicty and 
friendliness, and to her husband, Peter Beaven, and to her two daughters we extend 
our sympathy in their sad loss. 


THE ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH MEMORIAL 


For over 40 years Arnold Goldsbrough devoted himself to close study of the problems 
involved in performing the music of Purcell, Handel and Bach, and a committee has 
been formed to help perpetuate his valuable work. 

The memorial will have as its immediate objectives the publication of his performing 
editions which are still in manuscript; the collection and issue of his recordings, and the 
production of articles on aspects of his scholarship and methods of teaching. 

A further aim is the endowment of a permanent fund to be known as the Golds- 
brough Memorial Fund, from which grants can be made from time to time to assist 
musicians and scholars working in fields which Arnold Goldsbrough explored and with 
Which his name is identified. 

An appeal for £10,000 has been made by the Arnold Goldsbrough Memorial Com- 
mittee, the General Secretary of which is Mrs Ann Burnett, 39 Palewell Park, London, 
S.W.14. 
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R.C.M. STAFF (NON-PROFESSORIAL) 


Lady Superintendent 

Public Relations and Male Students’ 
Adviser 

Chief Librarian 

Assistants: Library 


Parry Room 


Instrimnents 
Enquiries Office 
Examination Office 
Finance Office 


General Office 


Secretaries and Typists 


Resident Piano Tuner 
Caretaker 
Door-keeper 
Orchestral Assistant 
Porter 

In charge of Cleaning 
In charge of Catering 


JANUARY, 1966 
Miss Ursula Gale. F.R.C.M. 


Mr Eric Gillett 

Miss Barbara Banner, B.Mus. 
Miss Joan Littlejohn 

Miss Anne Holt 

Mr Oliver Davies 

Mrs Clarissa Lewis 

Miss Jane Meerapfel 

Mr Richard Townend 

Mrs Elizabeth Wells 

Mrs Dorothy Fussek 

Mr Thomas Clasby 

Mr Cecil Reid, Hon. R.C.M. 
Mr John Wallen 

Mr David Patrick 

Mr Percy Showan, Hon. R.C.M. 
Mr Michael McCabe 

Mr Roy Holloway 

Miss Lesley Slater (Director) 
Miss Ursula Blythe (Director) 
Miss Ruth Kempson (Registrar) 
Miss Carolyn Catchpole (Bursar) 
Miss Viola Tucker (Graduate Course) 
Mr G. Menhenik 

Mr F. Brown 

Mr K. White 

Mr W. Street 

Mr P. Malgrew 

Mrs F. Brown 

Mrs G, Telfer 

(Miss Mary Haslett) 


DOMESTIC STAFF 
Florence Duke 


Gladys Keane Kitchen 

Margaret Ahearn 

Maria Griffin Cafeteria 

Lucy Evans Cafeteria and Pantry 
Lily Sawyer Cafeteria 


Betty Horsley \ 
Violet Joseph if 
Delia O'Loughlin 
Kitty Perriam NG 
Dorothy Pepper f 
Gladys Keane helps to serve in the Cafeteria during lunch. 


Professors’ Dining Room 
Professors’ tea and coffee and Cafeteria 


Pantry 


A.R.C.M, EXAMINATION—DECEMBER, 1965 
The following are the names of successful candidates 


Sucrion I. PlANoroRTeE (Performing) — 








Crowther, Christina Elizabeth Sheffield 

Erasmie, Carl Otto Goteborg, Sweden 
Fisher, Raymond Irving Southsea 

Gill, Robina Grace London 

Jones, Della Louise Gething Neath, Glamorgan 
Lien, Jen Sze Singapore 

Mead, Philip John Grays 

Ostick, Judy Ann Retiord 


Parry Jones, Valerie Hope 
tTomlinson, Elizabeth de la Porte 
Webb, Carol Ann 
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Sutton Coldfield 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Portsmouth 


SECTION II. 


Adcock, Damaris Jane 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 


Bournemouth 


Atkinson, John Brian Oldham 
Baldwin, Elizabeth Jane Birmingham 
Barker, Margaret Elaine Darlington 
*Barralet, Gillian Mary Pinner 
Bestwick, Jean Margaret Halstead 
Blackwell, Christine Dukinfield 
Blood, Denis Jeffrey London 
Casassa, Edward Victor Battle 


Chee, Irene Chye Neo 
Clement, Joyce Mary 


Malacea, Malaya 
Bournemouth 


Cock, Joanna Barbara Woldingham 
Collison, Margaret Ann Bexhill-on-Sea 
Dallimore, Margaret Swansea 


Dickson, Colin Richard 
Dunn, John Barry 


Fanning, Kathleen Elizabeth 
Fenton, Margaret Katharine 


Fitzjohn, Jennifer 
Gibson, Harry 
Goodman, Susan Dean 
Gunn, Margaret Anne 
Hall, Vicky Elizabeth 
Hanson, Frances Marion 
Harvey, Pamela Joyce 


Liverpool 
Sutton-in-Ashfield 
London 
Cirencester 
Chatham 
London 
Cambridge 
Exeter 

London 

New Barnet 
Sudbury, Suffolk 


Hatton, Kathleen Olivia Manchester 
Hibbert, Christine Elizabeth Stockport 
Hill, Christine Lymm 
Jackson, Christine Muriel Preston 


Jelf, Pamela Margaret 
John, Margaret Francis 
*Law, John Raymond 
Lea, Margaret Elizabeth 


Lightoller, Elisabeth Susan 


Lloyd, Julia Katharine 
Meldrum, Virginia 
*Newby, James 
Pearson, Brian William 
*Pearson, Winifred Joy 
Pyrah, Margaret Mary 


*Robinson, Sheila Elizabeth 


*Saunders, Peter Robin 
Smith, Leslie 

Thoms, Marion Helen 
Tsergas, Paula 


Northwich, Cheshire 
Neath, Glamorgan 
Rossendale, Lanes. 
Halesowen 

Staines 
Stourport-on-Severn 
Solihull 

Bradford, Yorks. 
Dewsbury, Yorks, 
Mansfield, Notts. 
Stockport 

Swindon 

Hitchin 

Gateshead, Co. Durham 
Beaconsfield 

F ondon 


Williams, Janice Mary Caerphilly, Glam, 
Wood, Elizabeth Elland, orks. 


SECTION III. PiANororTEe (Accompaniment)— 
Terry, Ronald Jack 


Section IV. OrGAN (Performing) 


Wolverhampton 


Firman, Roger lan James 
Hick, Joan Margaret 


Wimbledon f 
Victoria, Australia 


*Kavanagh, Paul Christopher Teddington 
Long, Peter George Sheffield 
SECTION V. ORGAN (Teaching) — ; 
*Charity, Andrew Geoffrey Windsor 
Cotgreave, Colin Barry Birmingham 


SecTION VI. STRING INSTRUMENTS (Performing) — 


Section VII. 


Violin— 
Diack, Margaret Fiona 
Violoncello— 
Cahin, Myra 


Violin— 
Gale, Edith Gwendoline 
Smith, Roger William 
Viola— 
Bullock, Judy Anne 
Masters, Brian Patrick 
Violoncello— 
Goodman, Wendy Vivien 
Haugh, Jennifer Margaret 
Ives, Paul James 
Whittaker, Robert 


STRING INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) — 


London 


Kew Gardens 


Epsom 
Birmingham 


Ascot 
Ipswich 


Hull 

Bolton 

Diss, Norfolk 
Cradley Heath, Staffs, 































Srorion VILL. Hane (Performing) 
*Morgan, Delyth Plizabeth 


Ohoe 
*Weigall, Richard Brome 
Trumpet 
Wedgwood, Denis 


Aberystwyth 


SecTiONn 1X. Woopwind AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 


Berkhamsted 


Manchester 


Srcrion X. WoopWwinpd AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) 


Flute 

Musgrave, Madge Elizabeth 
Ohoe 

Lawley, John William Graham 
Trompet 

Ridgeon, John 


Srecrion XI, SINGING (Performing) 
Broudbridge, Gillian Gay 
Davies, Robert Jeflrey Wynn 

tReid, David Augustus 
Wilkes, Sandra Ann 


Srcrion XU, SINGING (Teaching) 

Browne, Susan Mary 

Caller, Laurence Edward Harrison 

Flowers, Suzanne 

Oh, Helen Sooi Sim 

tSpriges, Christine Lorna 

Walker Smith, Dorothy Yvonne 
Srevion XVII, Mittirarny BANDMASTERSIIP 


Alaidin, Mohd A, 
Allen, William 

Cave, Prince 
Mannifield, Douglas 
Pike, Graham Thomas 
Sherif, Pads 

Wood, George 


Pass with Honours, 
* Pass in Special Harmony. 
} Pass in Optional Alternative Instrument. 


Gerrards Cross 
Stafford 


Barking 


Weybridge 
Leicester 
Sanderstead 
Birmingham 


Congleton 
Shrewsbury 
London 
London 
Lynton, Devon 
London 


Kneller Hall 
Canterbury 

Kneller Hall 
Kneller Hall 
Kneller Hall 
Kneller Hall 
Kneller Hall 


JOUN R, STAINER, Registrar 








NEW PUPILS, JANUARY 1966 


Ibrahim Suz Vordan) 
Mary Moffat (Cowdenbeath) 


Marie Couch (Australia) 
Lynn Kleinman (S.A.) 
Bryan Sayer (N.Z.) 


RE-ENTRIES 
George Watson (Pontefract) 
Mrs Jennifer Gelman (London) 


Susan Martin (Oxford) 
Brian Overton (Brierley Hill) 


College Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 


NOVEMBER IS 
Tintagel 5 > : 
Piano Concerto No 1 in F sharp minor 





Bevan Crabtree 

Symphony No | in B flat : 

Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader Michacl Davis 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 


OCTOBER 19 

Overture in D minor ‘ . . 
Piano Concerto No 4 in G major : 
Francis Steiner 
Symphony No 9 in C major. ‘ : s 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader David Woodcock 


NOVEMBER 30 
Tone Poem: En Saga 5 ‘ ‘ 
Piano Concerto in F major K4S9 x 
Julia Cload 
Conductors 1 Anthony Hose 2 David Williams 
3 Michael Lankester 
Symphony No 2 in D major ‘ ; ; . 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader David Woodcock 


THIRD ORCHESTRA 


NOVEMBER 25 
With Student Conductors 
Symphony No 100 in G (The Military) ‘ . ‘ 
Conductors 1 Christopher Herrick 2 Hilary Wetton 
3 Thomas Rarick 4 Paul Venn 
Suite for Orchestra . A 
Conductor Owain Hughes 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra . ; 
David Atkin 
Conductors 1 Noel Davies 2 Lionel Friend 
3 Geoflrey Smith 
Symphony No 8 in F : . 5 ‘ ’ : 
Conductors 1 Malcolm Smith 2 Philip Moore 
3 David Fanshawe 4 Francis Roads 


HARPSICHORD CONCERT 


SEPTEMBER 29 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 3 ; 
Elizabeth Tomlinson 
Sonata in C for Recorder and Harpsichord (Der Getreue Musikmeister) 
Jennifer Hill Jan Brown 
French Suite No 6 in E $ : 
Judith Ridgway 
Suite in G for Recorder and Harpsichord ‘ ’ ; 
Peter Baxter Christopher Herrick 
Two Pieces for Harpsichord . ; 5 ; 
Marian Hirst 
Trio for Recorders ‘ : 
Descant Elizabeth Page 
Treble Jennifer Hill 
Tenor Felicity Leslie 
Three Inventions for Harpsichord 4 . 
Lien Jen Sze 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 
OCTOBER 13 
Fantasia and Fugue for Piano in G minor F ; 
Angela Cocks 
Duo Concertant for Clarinet and Piano “ 5 ; 
Donald Watson Richard Baines 
‘Sonneries de la Rose-Croix’ for Piano . 2 Fy 
Lionel Friend 
Pastorcito santo 
Confiado jiljuerillo F 
Porque es dama tanto quereros 
Ay luna que reluces 
Seguidillas religiosas ; ; 
Frances Trafford-Walker 
Accompanist Anthony Hose 
Three Preludes for Piano from Book II ; . 
Jean Robinson 
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Arnold Bax 
Rachmaninoff 


Schumann 


Handel- Elgar 
Beethoven 


Schubert 


Sibelius 
Mozart 


Brahms 


Haydn 


Michael Coe 


Grieg 


Beethoven 


Bach 
Telemann 

. Bach 
d'Hervelois 
Martini 
Hindemith 


. Stephen Dodgson 


Bach-Lisat 
Mithaud 
Satle 
Rodrigo 
Literes 
Pisador 


Anon 
Pla 


Debussy 











OCTOBER 20 
Three Pieces for Piano from Op 116 A J 
Nicola Barlow 
Three Songs 3 . 
Clara Benka-Coker 
Accompanist Clifford Lee 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano . 


Richard Weigall Julian Dawson 


Four Ronsard Sonnets for two tenors and piano Zz 3 
Martyn Hill lan Thompson 
Accompanist David Ward 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue for Piano ; 
Enloc Wu 


NOVEMBER 10 
Prelude and Fugue in FE flat minor (Forty-E ight, Book I) 
David Ward 
Sonatina for Cello and Piano P A > . 
Angela Hardie Noel Davies 
Three Songs > F 4 ‘ 
Susan Hodges 
Accompanist: David Ward 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano 


Three Songs A 
Tessa Coates 
Accompanist Clifford Lee 
Study in C sharp minor, Op 26, No 7 
Toccata in C major, Op 7 
Brendan Drummond 


NOVEMBER 17 
Rhapsody for Piano in B minor , : 
David Atkin 
Les papillons ; 3 
prea un réye | 
Nell J ; ; 
Dorothy Leese 


Accompanist Elizabeth Lightoller 


Theme and Variations for Piano 4 5 ; 
Leslie Phillips 
Three Songs for Soprano and Piano, $ ‘ 
Sandra Wilkes 
fecompanist’ Wendy Smith 
Suite for Piano, Op 14 5 ; 
Nicola Granberg 


NOVEMBER 24 
Piano Sonata in A major, Op 120 ‘ : 
Benjamin Pearce Higgins 
Four Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and Piano 
Frances Trafford-Walker 


{ccompanist’ Francis Steiner . 
Kleine Kammermusik fir fant Biiser A 5 ° 

Flute Margaret Fenton 

Oboe Richard Weigall 

Clarinet’ Allan Smith 

Horn Antoinette Mills 

Bassoon Allan Geddes 
Three Songs for Tenor and Piano : ; 

Sotirios Kourris 

Accompanist’ Helen Barker 

‘Aegean Sketches’ for Piano (First Performance) 


Margaret Phillips 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


OCTOBER 12 
Scherzo in B " ‘ 
Poissons d'or . 
Toceata Op 11 . ‘ "I 

Hilary Macnamara 
Four Songs for Soprano and Piano . ‘ 
Angela Beale 
Accompanist Charles Greenwell 

Petite Suite for piano duct. 


George Barbour Francis Steiner 


Trio for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano = . . 
Oboe Margaret Bailey 
Bassoon Allan Geddes 
Piano Lionel Friend 
NOVEMBER 2 
Piano Sonata in E flat, Op Sla 5 
Dennis Lee 
Song of Momus to Mars Fe R 
Silent Worship (Ptolemy) 
Come, let’s be merry 
Linden Lea ‘ - 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy. : " 
Thomas Allen 
Accompanist Gayle Haines 
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Michael Angress Judith Ridgway 

















































Brahms 
Herbert Howells 


Saint-Saéns 


Lennox Berkeley 


Franck 


Bach 
Bax 
Mahler 


Hindemith 
Ireland 
Chopin 

Schumann 


Brahms 


Chausson 


Fauré 


Fauré 


. Strauss 


. Bartok 


Schubert 


Francis Steiner 


Hindemith 


Tosti 


Jean Coulthard 


. Chopin 
Debussy 
Prokofiev 


Wolf 


Debussy 


: Poulenc 


Beethoven 


- Boyce 
- Handel 
arr. Lane Wilson 
Vaughan Williams 
Warlock 





et, Viola and Piano : : 5 Mozart 
larinet: Angela Malsbury 

Ian Jewel 

Nicola Granberg 





. < {idan Berg 
Marian Mead 
dccompaniss Lionel Friend 
Sonata for two pianos : R . Stravinsky 

Evelyn Hancock Margaret Hancock 

NOVEMBER 23 
: Wagner 
Gerald Finzi 





. Tenor James Griffett 
Petite Symphonie Concertante for Harpsichord, Harp, Piano and 





Double String Orchestra ‘ . : . ‘ ‘ Frank Martin 
Harpsichord Marian Hirst 
Harp Janet Evans 
Piano Anthony Hose 


Symphony No 99 in E flat . : . ‘ . Haydn 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 


Leader Michael Davis 


DECEMBER 7 
English Suite No 6 for Piano in D minor " . Fi ‘ : » Bach 
Pamela le Nevez 
Rhapsody for two Violins and Viola . . 
Violins Ann Parkin Madeleine Whitelaw 
Viola Katharine Hart 
Three Songs for Baritone and Piano. ; ? : r . Schoenberg 
Richard Salter 
{ccompanist Paul Venn 


Frank Bridge 


Sonata No 2 for Violin and Piano ‘ : ‘ ‘ + Turina 
Madeleine Whitelaw lan Brown 
Quartet for four Flutes F . - ¢ ¢ « Florent Schmitt 
Raymond Hill Margaret Fenton Jennifer Fitzjohn Flizabeth Bowes 


CHORAL CONCERT 


DECEMBER 1 
Motet for Saints’ Days: O quam gloriosum ; ; . ‘ Vittoria 
*Pour Ie Piano’ x < Debussy 
Frank Wibaut 


Cing Rechants pour douze voix mixtes ; i ° ‘ Messiaen 
Sopranos Doreen Price Caroline Churchill Sally Walker 
Altos Patricia Sabin) Kathleen Pring Mary Cantrill 
Tenors David Kehoe Martyn Hill lan Thompson 
Basses Brian Dennis Thomas Allen Lionel Faweett 
Conductor William York 
Les Noces: Choreographic Scenes for Four Singers, Four Pianos, 
Chorus and Percussion . , ‘ ‘ Stravinsky: 


Soprano Jane Plant 
Alio Marian Mead 
Tenor James Griffett 
Bass Lionel Faweett 
Pianos 1 Paul Venn 2 Anthony Hose 
3 Charles Greenwell 4 Daniel Immelman 
Tympani Alan Cumberland 
Percussion David Johnson* Michael Skinner* Harry Smaile* 
John Brightwell Richard Simm Ann Stangar 
*Specially engated for this performance 
Conductor John Alldis 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
DECEMBER 11 
Allegro in C (Church Sonata No 12) ‘ i 7 é 5 Mozart 
arr, David Stone 
Second Orchestra 


Conductor Eluned Leyshon 
Leader Robert Loveday 


Sonata in G minor Op 2 No 8 Andante, Allegro s § ; 3 » Handel 
Cellos Corinne Glass Rosalind Porter 
Harpsichord Christopher Kite 
Fugue in E flat (St Anne) . ; F, 5 7 ; ; J, S, Bach 
Richard Coward 
When I am laid in earth ‘ : Purcell 


Cello Christina Shillito 

Piano Stephen Rose 
Arietta in E flat. 5 3 ‘ A 4 5 ; ,.« Haydn 
Presto from Symphony in C No 32 : ; ; 5 . arr. Tom Clark 
Third Orchestra 


Conductor John Stenhouse 
Leader Peter Isaacs ‘ 
Three Fantastic Dances Op 5 ; ; F ; 7 4 Shostakovitch 
Carole Willis 
Quarter in A minor Op 29: First Movement : 3 5 ? 5 Schubert 
Violins Adrian Levine Jana Leden 
Viola Roger Chase 
Cello Frances Jones 
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Aprés un Réve 


Léyende 


Tssay for Percussion 
Winter Scenes 


i Miriam 
Reuben 
Shepherd | 
Shepherd IL 
Shepherd U1 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

i 
Pavane . 
Galliard 
La Volta 

1 

| 

. 


Osmin 
Blonda 
Pedrillo . 


Azucena . 
} Manrico . 


Trio in B flat Op 11: Allegro con brio 3 


Prelude No 6 Book 2 (General Lavine 


Symphony in & minor Op 95: Allegro con fuoco 


F Faure 
Cello Susan Loveridge 
Piano Janet Loveridge 

: 2 Wieniawski 
Violin Colin Metters 
Piano Stephen Rose 
5 Beethoven 
Clarinet Eleanor Richards 


Cello Corinne Glass 
Piano Amanda Pearce-Higgins 
eccentric) P Debussy 
Peter Bond 
Sonata in C minor Op 45: Allegro molto ed appassionato Grieg 


Adrian Levine 
Patrick Friend 


Violin 
Piano 
Raymond Head 
; Timothy Rice 
The Senior Percussion Class 
Soprano Marjorie Wright 
Conductors Edwin Roxburgh Timothy Rice 
‘ Dvorak 
First Orchestra 
Conductor Philip Cannon 
Leader Gwyneth Barkham 
Frank Bridge 


The Opera School 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


DECEMBER 8, 9, 10, 11 
Frank Bridge 
S Wed and Fri Anne Evans 
\ Thurs and Sat’ Angela Hutchinson 
JS Wed and Fri Kathleen Pring 
\ Thurs and Sat Joan Browne 
JS Wed and Fri David Kehoe 
\ Thurs and Sat’ Geoffrey Bennett 
JS Wed and Fri Graham Ball 
\ Thurs and Sat’ Martin Cave 
Wed and Fri Anthony Davey 
Thurs and Sat John Coles 
Producer Erie Shilling 
Conductor Richard Austin 
Leader Diana Bruntett 
Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Pegry Taylor 
Designer Paul Watson 
Costumes Zita Ziranck 
Robert Carpenter Turner 


Electricians William Hayward 


OPERA WORKSHOP 
NOVEMBER 16 


ELIZABETHAN DANCES 
From Arbeau's Orchésographie 
. ’ : : Graham Bail 
Pamela Stamp 

Martin Cave 
Shirley Rayner 
Stefan Kourris 
Barbara Seal 
Graham Ball 
Pamela Stamp 
The Cast 


Danced by 


Danced by 


‘ ‘ Danced by 
Pianist’ Robin Barker 


A SOLILOQUY FROM HAMLET 
Shakespeare 
Spoken by Paul Wade 


A SCENE FROM IL SERAGLIO 
Mozart 
Anthony Davey 
‘ Sydney Reid 
j g Geoffrey Bennett 
Pianist Gerald Gouriet 
Conducted by Anthony Hose 


A DUET FROM IL TROVATORE 
Verdi 
: Kathleen Pring 
; 3 Stefan Kourris 
Pianist Helen Barker 
Conducted by Noel Davies 
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SPEECH 
Three Poems (Christopher Logue) 
Lyric for Anne : 5 ‘ ¢ 
From Thirteen Love Poems . 
‘On my Mouse’ 


Pamela Stamp 
. Geotlrey Bennett 


z : . Timothy Rowe 
‘The English’ (D. H. Lawrence) 


Spoken by Shirley Rayner 
“The Naming of Parts’ (Henry Reed) 
Spoken by Graham Ball 
“Hunter Trials’ (John Betjeman) 
Spoken by Dorothy Shaw 
Introduced by Robert Carpenter Turner 


A SCENE FROM OTHELLO 


Shakespeare 
Othello Stefin Kourris 
Desdemona Kathleen Pring 
Emilia Margaret Sydenham 
4 SCENE FROM THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Rossini 
Count Almaviva (disguised as ‘Don Alonso’). R < . David Kehoe 


Dr Bartolo Martin Cave 


Rosina Barbara Seal 


Figaro ; , : ‘ ‘ . Graham Ball 
Don Basilio : 2 : John Coles 


Pianist Helen Barker 
Conducted by Noel Davies 
Producers Dennis Arundell (ll Trovatore, Il Seraglio) 
Catherine Lambert (Poems by Betjeman, Lawrence and Reed) 
Laurence Payne (Othello, Hamlet) 
Margaret Rubel (Elizabethan Dances) 
Eric Shilling (The Barber of Seville) 
Yvonne Wells (Poems by Christopher Logue) 
Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Peggy Taylor 
Assistant Stage Manager Joseph Sorbello 
Electrician Robert Carpenter Turner 
Costumes Royal College of Music Opera Wardrobe 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President: MR KEITH FALKNER 
Hon Secretary: MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 
Hon Treasurer: MR HARRY STUBBS 
Assistant Hon Secretary: MRS RICHARD LATHAM 
Hon Editor of The RCM Magazine: MR HUBERT DAWKES 
Hon Secretary and Treasurer, RCM Union Loan Fund: Miss URSULA GALE 
Hon Auditors: MR EDWIN BENBOW and DR W. S. LLOYD WEBBER 


Committee 


MISS ELSIE SORENSEN MISS ESTHER FISHER 

MR CORNELIUS FISHER MR JOHN TOOZE 

MISS VALERIE TRIMBLE MISS SEYMOUR WHINYATES 
MRS BARBARA BRYAN MR ERIC SHILLING 

MR HARRY PLATTS MISS MILLICENT SILVER 

MR DAVID PARKHOUSI MR GEOFFREY SHAW 


MISS RUTH DYSON 
(the order is that of length of service) 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College and others 
invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College. Its activities include an 
Annual ‘At Home’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General Meeting in 
the Autumn Term. 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 10s 6d per annum. All past 
pupils and others pay £1 1s Od per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who pay 10s 6d. The financial year commences on September 1. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 pm to 4.30 pm. 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription 
to the Union. 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 


THE R*C-M MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


Hon Editor: MR HUBERT DAWKES 
Hon Secretary: MISS MARGARET PRIDEAUX 


Advisory Board of Past Editors 


DR HERBERT HOWELLS (1920-1925) MR GRAHAM CARRITT (1925-1930) 
MR FRANK HOWES (1930-1936) MISS JOAN CHISSELL (1946-1953) é 
MR EDWIN BENBOW (1953-1959) MISS DIANA MeVEAGH (1959-1965) 
Committee 

MR THOMAS ALLEN MR HARRY PLATTS 

MR JULIAN BUDDEN MR GORDON STEWART 

LADY CYNTHIA COLVILLE MISS JEAN STEWART 

MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER MR HARRY STUBBS 

MR DONALD FRANCKE MR JOHN TOOZE 

MR ANGUS MORRISON MISS PHOEBE WALTERS 

MR HARVEY PHILLIPS MRS ORIEL SUTHERLAND 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription for 
membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine alone pay 10s 6d a year, 
post free. Single copies 3s 6d post free from RCM Union Office, Royal College of 
Music, Prince Consort Road, London, SW7. 
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